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THE YEAR AND THE WORLD 


Ir would be difficult to characterize 1916 in a word or ina 
phrase. There have been years which could thus be char- — 
acterized. This one was prosperous, and this one was un- 
fortunate. This was marked with great achievements, and 


this with great disasters. So historians and philosophers — 


have affected to designate centuries and eras; and for the 
practice there has been much plausible basis. But what could 
we say of the year which has just closed? It was a year of 
monstrosities in peace and in war; of good and of bad; of © 
comedy and tragedy; of humanity “ennobled almost to god- 
like stature, and of humanity debased to the level of the 
fiends. Seldom in our time, if ever, has there been such > 
cause for reckoning the world well rid of the year—if only 
we were assured that the New Year would not be a continu- 
ation of the Old. 

The year was dominated by the War, and the war was 
dominated by the vibrations of the Pendulum above the Pit. 
Never before were there such alternations of fortune, and 
never did the pit so hideously yawn at the feet of the 
affrighted world: There were at the beginning a great Rus- 
sian drive in Galicia and Bukowina, and a Teutonic drive in 
Serbia and Montenegro. Later came a still greater Russian 
drive all along the eastern battlefront, supplemented by a 
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Roumanian drive at Transylvania, followed by a gigantic 
Teuton drive which overwhelmed Roumania and threatened 
South Russia itself with invasion. The Russians swept from 
the Caucasus triumphantly to Erzerum, to Bitlis, to Erzin- 
gan and Trebizond, to Kermanshah and Ispahan; and the 
British surrendered to the Turks on the Tigris, and the 
Allies withdrew from their ghastly failure at Gallipoli. The 
Serbs gallantly rallied and with Allied aid recaptured Mo- 
nastir, while the Roumanians surrendered without a blow 
Bucharest, which had been vaunted as one of the most im- 
pregnable fortresses in Europe. 

At the west the vibrations of the pendulum were mightier 
still. The whole strength of Germany, led by the Crown 
Prince in person, was launched against Verdun, where a 
stubborn Frenchman said, ‘‘ They shall not pass! ’’ It was 
perhaps the most colossal and the most costly assault ever 
made upon any place in all the history of the world; but 
though prolonged for weeks and months, with losses reck- 
oned by hundreds of thousands, ‘‘ they did not pass.’’ In 
return the French made counter drives which forced the Ger- 
mans back, and one of which in mid-December struck its foe 
with panic and demoralization. In the autumn the Allies 
made upon the Somme their greatest drive of all the war, 
‘and promised at one moment to break clear through the last 
German line to the untrenched lands beyond. But though 
they drove far, their drive was checked, and the year closed 
with the armies facing each other again in sullen deadlock. 
Italy took Gorizia, but left Trieste still untouched; the Arabs 
revolted against the Turks and raised the standard of inde- 
pendence at Mecca itself; and only a part of Hast Africa was 
left of all the German colonial empire. Yet German air. 
craft again and again raided England and bombarded Lon- 
don itself, while German submarines claimed their prey 
almost daily, even in the British Channel and on this side of 
the Atlantic. A British battle fleet vanquished a German 
_ fleet off Jutland, but a German mercantile submarine eluded 
the British blockade and made two successful voyages to 
America. 

The year began with Great Britain’s adoption of con- 
scription, and there followed changes in the British Cabinet, 
and in the French, Russian and German Governments, the 
redoubtable Von Tirpitz retiring from the head of the Ger- 
man Admiralty. But these changes led to no more effective 
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prosecution of the war, and at the close of the year there 
were actual revolution in the British and French Govern- 
ments. Mr. Asquith was forced to retire from the Prime 
Ministership and was succeeded by Mr. Lloyd George, with 
a coalition cabinet, a war council, and a distinctively ‘¢ fight- 
ing’’ programme. Italian troops were landed in Albania, 
and Russian troops were landed at Marseilles to join the 
French forces on the western front. Greece, halting be- 
tween two opinions, became the victim of both sides and lost 
her opportunity of allying herself effectively with either. 

One of the most pitifully tragic events of the year was 
in Ireland. There a conspiracy of enthusiasts, at German 
incitement and with German backing, sought to make Eng- 
land’s extremity their opportunity. The banner of revolt 
was raised, and much blood was shed at Dublin. The up- 
rising was quickly suppressed, with much severity, and the 
leaders of the movement, captured, were put to death as 
traitors. It was a movement which the leaders of the Irish 
people strongly condemned, but it roused widespread pas- 
sions and left behind it an increased bitterness of feeling 
which time will not soon abate. 

The greatest war council of the Allies was held at Paris 
in March, and in June England lost her greatest soldier and 
the creator of her army when Kitchener of Khartoum was 
drowned in the sinking of.a naval vessel in the Scottish seas, 
Eleutherios Venizelos rebelled against the King of Greece, 
and received recognition from the Allies, who occupied 
Athens, compelled the demobilization of the Greek army, 
seized the Greek fleet, and expelled from that country the 
ministers of hostile Powers. The Teutonic empires retorted 
by proclaiming the erection of new Polish and Lithuanian” 
kingdoms, under German protection, out of territory be- 
longing to Russia and temporarily occupied by Teutonid 
armies. Portugal formally entered the war, with hostild 
declarations between herself and Germany, the Portuguesd 
operations being confined chiefly to the confiscation of al} 
German ships in harbor, while the Germans retaliated wit 
a@ submarine raid upon the Madeira Islands. 

Germany more and more ravaged and destroyed newiiviek 
commerce with her submarines, provoking bitter remon- 
strances from Holland and Norway. Great Britain and France, 
on the other hand, made more severe their blockade policy. 
Neutral firms, in "America and elsewhere, which were sus- 
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pected of German connections, were ‘* blacklisted ’’ and shut 
off from all British or other Allied trade, and censorship of 
merchandise and of the mails was made more rigorous than 
ever. These things attracted much attention and aroused 
much resentment of feeling in the United States, but pro- 
voked no action. The President denounced the German sub- 
marine campaign as inevitably and necessarily a violation of 
the most sacred principles of justice and humanity, of the 
undisputed rights of neutrals and of the immunities of non- 
combatants, and declared that if it was not abandoned the 
United States would have no recourse but to sever all dip- 
lomatic relations with Germany. But Germany defiantly 
persisted in the campaign, even extending it to the coastal 
waters of America, just outside our territorial limits, des- 
troying merchant ships in the immediate presence and under 
the direct observation of American naval vessels, without 
incurring the penalty which the President had declared to be 
inevitable. The President also protested against the com- 
mercial blockade policy of the Allies, but with no more 
effect. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy vibration of the war pendu- 
lum, however, was that effected by the German Government 
in its attitude toward peace proposals. At the beginning of 
' the year, and through it until near its close, the German atti- 
tude, frequently and aggressively expressed, was that of en- 
tire unwillingness to make the slightest overtures. The pre- 
tence was maintained that the Allies had been responsible 
for the war, and it was for them to sue for peace. Germany 
was quite content to keep on fighting, assured of complete 
victory. Then, in the first part of December, with the sud- 
denness of the proverbial ‘‘ bolt from the blue,’’ came a com- 
plete reversal. The German Chancellor summoned the 
Reichstag to what he described in advance as one of the most 
momentous and historic meetings that body had ever known, 
and announced to it that he had sent to the United States and 
other neutral Governments explicit overtures for peace, to 
be transmitted by them to the Allied Powers. The terms 
contemplated by Germany were not definitely disclosed, but 
semi-official intimations indicated them as practically a 
recognition of Germany’s vietory in the war. It was as- 
sumed that Germany was, indeed, to retire from Belgium 
and northern France. But at every other point she was to be 
the conqueror. All of Poland and Lithuania were to be taken 
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from Russia and placed under German protection ; Serbia 
was to be made practically an Austrian province; Bulgaria 
was to be aggrandized at the expense of Serbia and Greece; © 
Turkey was to be confirmed in her retention of Constanti- 
nople, and all the German colonies in Africa and else- 
where were to be restored. Such were the confident impres- 
sions of Germany’s scheme of peace. Yet it seemed impos- 
sible that the German Government expected these terms to 
be accepted, or even seriously considered as a basis for nego- 
tiations; and the significance of its offering of them had to 
be sought in a widely different direction. The German note 
was transmitted to the Allied Powers by President Wilson 
without comment or recommendation, and was regarded by 
them as unworthy of serious consideration. 

At the very time that this amazing proposal for peace 
was made, Germany was engaged in what was in some re- 
spects the most nefarious operation of the war. This was 
nothing less than the forcible deportation of the manhood 
of Belgium into practical slavery in alien lands. Cynic- 
ally pretending that he was doing it for their own good, the 
German Military Governor of Belgium first prevented Bel- 
gians from engaging in industries in their own land, and 
then, declaring that their idleness was an intolerable vice, 
forcibly deported them by scores of thousands. Some were 
taken to Germany, to work in munitions factories in place of 
Germans who would thus be released to enter the army, and 
some to the battle front, to be employed in digging trenches 
for the German army. The obvious purpose was thus to 
exile practically every able-bodied man in Belgium. This, 
said the German Governor, who had been the murderer of 
the English hospital nurse, Edith Cavell, would make it 
possible to keep Belgium in order with the smallest possible 
German garrison. It was impossible not to interpret these 
doings as indications of weakness and of a desperate effort 
- to maintain the German lines intact. 

The most notable personal episode in European history 
during the year was the not unexpected death of the aged - 
Emperor of Austria and King of Hungary, after the longest 
reign in modern history. It had for years been prophesied 
that this event would be the signal for the dissolution of his - 
conglomerate realm, and it is not improbable that such would 
have been the case had he died in time of peace. But under 
the stress of the great war, and with the Dual Realm prac- 
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tically under the military rule of Germany, the old sov- 
ereign passed away and his successor assumed his place 
without the slightest hitch in the progress of domestic 
affairs. 


The year in America was marked with monstrosities and 
anomalies scarcely comparable, it is true, with those of Eu- 
rope, yet differing from them not as much in kind as we 
might have wished. Our relations with Mexico, which for 
two years had been an international scandal, showed little 
symptoms of improvement. Victoriano Huerta, whose depo- 
sition from the Presidency we had insisted upon in the pre- 
ceding year, died; but his death did not diminish the hostility 
between the two countries. The war, waged without being 
formally declared, continued. Francisco Villa, the most mas- 
terful and resourceful of all the brigand chiefs who are par- 
titioning the unhappy land among them made a considerable 
raid into the United States, committing many murders, rob- 
beries, rapes and other atrocities; and then, because of our 
unpreparedness after years of warning, made good his re- 
turn to his Mexican fastnesses. A ‘‘ punitive expedition ”’ 
was sent after him, far into Mexico, with orders which were 
_ popularly epitomized as ‘‘ Get Villa! ’’ Owing to a pitiable 
and grotesque lack of equipment, its progress was slow and 
its action ineffective. It did not ‘‘ get Villa ’’ nor stop his 
pernicious activities, and it was in no real sense ‘‘ puni- 
tive ’’; its chief results being heavy expense, the loss of more 
lives, and further exacerbation of the ill-feeling between the 
two countries. Prolonged and tedious conferences between 
American and Mexican commissioners, in this country, for a 
settlement of issues, proved of little profit. 

The need of massing all possible troops upon the Mexican 
border, together with the pungent example of Europe, 
spurred the Government to action for preparedness. The 
leaders of both parties in Congress agreed that something 
must be done for a prompt increase of military strength, 
though they did not agree as to what that something should 
be. After much discussion and many conferences it was 
agreed to authorize an increase of the standing army, but 
the chief reliance was apparently placed in ‘‘ Federalizing ’’ 
the National Guard. This latter scheme involved the swear- 
ing in of the various State militia organizations, into the 
Federal service, and the sending of them to the Mexican 
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frontier. Transportation arrangements proved inadequate, 
‘and supplies of clothing and arms were sadly lacking, so 
that much dissatisfaction and actual suffering resulted. The 
net outcome was a deplorable demoralization of the National 
Guard, and a widespread conviction, shared by many of the 
most competent military authorities, that the scheme of a 
‘¢ Federalized National Guard ’’ was a gross failure. 

Congress had a long session, lasting until Autumn; oc- 
cupied with many important measures, some of which were 
enacted while others were postponed to the next session. 
Prominent among them were the increase of the army, al- 
ready mentioned; a very great increase of the navy, includ- 
ing the construction of battle cruisers and of battleships 
more powerful than any now existing in the world; prohibi- 
tion of interstate commerce in the products of child labor; 
the Philippine independence bill; a rural credits system; a 
shipping bill; and a bill enacted under the dictation of or- 
ganized labor, purporting to establish an eight-hour day 
in railroad employment, but, in fact, intended to increase. 
by twenty-five per cent the wages of certain classes of 
employes. 

The most striking feature of domestic politics was the 
Presidential campaign and election; President Wilson and 
ex-Justice Hughes being the rival candidates. The cam- 
paign was unique in American political history in the num- 
ber and magnitude of issues or factors which were quite 
novel and the effects of which could not be discounted or 
estimated in advance. One was, the return or non-return of 
the Progressives to the Republican ranks, which proved to 
vary greatly in different States. A second was the factional 
issue aroused by sympathies pro and contra in the Euro- 
pean war; which probably had after all a negligible effect. 
A third was the voting of some millions of women for the 
first time in a Presidential election; which is widely believed 
to have decided the results in several Western States. The 
cry that the President had kept us out of war had, too, much 
influence; coupled with the realization that inflated trade in 
war supplies had brought temporary prosperity to many, 
communities. The outcome was the re-election of President 
Wilson by a popular majority of 464,797 in a total vote of 
17,738,773, and by an electoral majority so small that a 
; change of less than 2,000 of the 900,000 votes in California 
would have elected Mr. Hughes. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
THE TERMS OF PEACE 


GrRMANY proposes peace. That is the paramount fea- 

ture of the European situation. A German authority insists 
that the Empire does not ask peace, but offers it. We need 
not haggle over that distinction; though it is of unmistakable 
- significance that the first overture comes from the very 
Power which hitherto has resolutely and unvaryingly de- 
clared that it was not its place to make it and that it would 
not make it. Let that pass. The fact is that the proposal 
has been made. 

We shall not question its sincerity. It may indeed par- 
take of the nature of a shrewd diplomatic device, calculated 
either to arouse dissension among the Entente Allies or to 
bring upon them the odium of the world; though we should 
doubt it, because for either of those purposes it would be 
foredoomed to failure But if that were so, we should still 
believe in its essential sincerity. Reason declares it to be 
axiomatic that Germany desires peace. So do her allies. 
So do all the Entente Allies. So do all the other nations of 
the world; not excepting those which are pecuniarily most 
greatly profiting from the war. The wish for peace is 


universal. 


The question concerning the reception and disposition 
of Germany’s proposal by the Entente Allies is not, there- 
- fore, whether they want peace, but whether a satisfactory 
basis for peace can yet be found. In making the overture 
Germany named no specific terms. Yet upon the terms 
everything depends. All want peace, but none save the small 
minority of maudlin pacifists want peace at any price. 
Strongly as peace is desired, it would be just as strongly 
rejected if it were offered at too high a price. For peace, 
after all, is not the supreme desideratum. There are other 
things to be preferred before it. 

One is Good Faith. We mean specifically good faith - 
among the belligerent Powers. Precisely what compacts 
there are among the Central Allies the world has not been 
informed; but whatever there are, they should be faithfully 
maintained. The world does know that the Entente Allies 
are pledged to stand together until the end of the war, and to 
agree individually to no peace that is not acceptable to all. 
Thus far they have kept that pledge with splendid loyalty, 
and it is to be assumed that they will do so to the end, 
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whether that end be near or far. That they should do so is ~ 


more important than that peace should be made; not because 
we want to see them thus hold out for extreme measures 
against Germany, but because we want to see faith vindicated 
and pledges proved to be more than mere words or scraps 
of paper. The world could endure the prolongation of the 
war for years better than it could endure the destruction of 
good faith and confidence among the nations. 

Another thing superior to peace is Justice. Here we 
mean not alone general justice, in the abstract, but specifie- 
ally and concretely justice for Belgium. The world cannot 
afford to have peace made on any terms which do not provide 
for the fullest possible righting of the wrongs of that coun- 
try. They can never be fully atoned. No power can re- 
store murdered lives or ravished virtue, or rebuild Louvain 
and Ypres as they were. But it is possible for every rood 
of Belgian soil to be returned to Belgian sovereignty, and 
for a cash indemnity to be paid which will restore every cent 
of tribute which has been exacted and will replace the cities 
which have been razed and the industries which have been 


destroyed. We may say unhesitatingly that nothing short | 


of this would be creditable to the Entente Allies or satis- 
factory to the neutral world. And that again is not because 
we simply want to see Germany compelled to pay roundly 
for her ravages, nor even because of sympathy with the Bel- 
gians in their unutterable woe. It is because it would be an 
insufferable blow to the moral fiber of the world to let so 
great an injustice go unavenged. The world could afford un- 
numbered years of war far better than it could afford to have 
established the monstrous principle that small nations have 
no rights which great nations are bound to respect. There 
is no truer word in international affairs than that of Words- 
worth, that ‘‘ every independent nation is interested in the 
maintenance of the national independence of every other 
country.’’ A peace in which the rights of Belgium were 
ignored would be an affront and a menace to every other 
nation on the surface of the globe. 

A third thing which must be held superior to peace is 
Law. We mean the vindication of international law, in its 


written letter, apart from the great principles of justice such - 


as that which we have just been discussing. There is such 
a thing as international law, just as definite in text as na- 
tional or municipal law. In this war it has been violated as 
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never before. On land and on sea it has been violated, in the 
conduct of the war, in the treatment of the conquered, and 
in the treatment of non-combatants and neutrals. There can 
be no peace made that will be satisfactory to the neutral 
world which does not take those outrages into account and 
which does not impose a suitable penalty for them, so that 
law will be vindicated and will emerge from the crash of 
conflict not shattered and demoralized, but honored and 
confirmed. 

There is still another thing which deserves to be consid- 
ered above peace, though to some it may not altogether cor- 


- rectly seem to be a matter of expediency rather than of 


morals. That is Security. We mean security against the re- 
currence of such a war as this. That is surely demanded 
by expediency, and by common sense. It would be supremely 
foolish for the Powers to go through years of this unspeak- 
ably costly war, and then to make peace on terms which gave 
them no guarantee that the next year or the next generation 
would not see another such war begun. But it would be more 
than foolish. It would be immoral and criminal to fail to 
require the utmost measures of security which ingenuity 
could devise and which resolution could impose and enforce. 
Any terms of peace which did not give the world such guar- 
antees would be not merely unsatisfactory. They would be 
offensive and revolting. 

We have mentioned these four principles as fundamen- 
tally essential to satisfactory peace, because they are things 
which concern us as much as they do the belligerents them- 
selves. There are many terms of peace to be settled which 
do not directly concern us. We are not entitled to dictate or 
to advise concerning the indemnities which are to be paid, 
save in such a case as that of Belgium. It is not for us to 
say whether France shall regain Alsace and Lorraine, and 
Italy Italia Irredenta; or what shall become of Albania; or 
who shall possess-Constantinople. The disposition of the 
former German colonies in Africa is of no concern to us. 
The belligerents may settle these matters among themselves 
as it pleases them to do; excepting in so far as their settle- 
ment of them may affect the general international principles 
which we have enumerated. 

But in Faith, and Justice, and Law, and Security, we are 
directly and vitally concerned, and we have a right—indeed, 
the duty—to insist that those questions shall be disposed of 
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with due regard for our interests and for the interests of 
the whole world. No other war that ever was fought touched 
world-wide humanity at so many points as this, and in no 
other peacemaking was the whole world so imperatively en- 
titled to be heard and to be considered as in that which will 
come at the end of this war. 

It will be obvious, moreover, that this fact has a very 
direct, practical and important application to the policy of 
this nation at the present time, and during all the period 
which shall elapse between the first proposal and the final 
complete conclusion of peace. That is, that the United 
States, as a neutral Power, cannot exercise any mediatorial 
functions nor countenance any negotiations which contem- 
plate the making of peace on any other terms than those 
which alone would be satisfactory to our interests. The gen- 
eral and indefinite proposal for peace negotiations which was 
entrusted to us by the German Government last month 
could of course very fittingly be received and transmitted 
by us to the Powers for which it was intended. So coulda 
correspondingly general reply from the Entente Allies. If 
the rejoinder were the suggestion of specific terms of peace 
of a character satisfactory to our interests as a neutral, it’ 
would be appropriate and agreeable for us to exercise to the __ 


utmost our good offices for the favorable expedition of nego+ 


tiations on such a basis. But it would be self-stultifying 
and worse for this country to lend itself in any way to the 
negotiation of a peace which would condone bad faith, injus- 
tice, lawlessness or neglect of guarantees of continued peace. 
If it were possible—we do not believe it is—for the now war- 
ring Powers to come together upon so evil a platform, 
America should be not even an indirect and remote partici- 
pant in the infamy, nor give it even the slightest suspicion 
of moral or diplomatic countenance. On the contrary, it 
would be our duty to ourselves and to the world to protest 
against it in the strongest possible manner. 

Happily there is, we believe, no danger of such a,situa- 
tion. We do not know what either side will claim as a maxi- 
mum, or will be content to accept as a minimum in order 
that the much-desired peace may be made. But we have an 
abiding and serene confidence that there will be somewhere 
in the proceedings a resolute, persistent and triumphant in- 
sistence upon terms of peace which will be satisfactory to the- 
world’s sense of good faith, of justice, of law, and of rational 
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security against a recurrence of the present unexampled 


catastrophe. Let us have peace, but let us have it at a price 


that will make it worth the having. 
IS THERE INTERNATIONAL LAW? 


THE question may seriously be asked: Does international 
law still effectively exist? We trust that we shall be able 
to demonstrate an affirmative reply. To do otherwise would 


_ be to deny hope for the world. Yet the question must be 


asked, and there must frankly be recognized an appalling 
array of active and aggressive denials of law’s existence. 
For if some of the most definite and valid parts of the law 
are destroyed, what shall become of the lesser parts? If 
the written letter is disregarded, how shall nations be held 
to the unwritten principle? 

We must have respect for Grotius and Puffendorf, for 
Wolff and Vattel, and for all those who have spun fine 
theories and made benevolent pronouncements of what, in 
their opinion, nations should and should not do. Yet they 
do not all agree among themselves, and the nations have 
never accepted all their formulas and propositions as in- 
fallibly binding upon them. Their codes, if indeed codes 
they can be called, are thus certainly not as binding and as 
potent as are the explicit pledges which nations have made 
in signed and sealed treaties. It is one thing, and morally 
perhaps a pretty serious thing, for a government to do 
something which Vattel declared, generations ago, it ought 
not to do. It is another thing, and a very different and im- 
measurably more serious thing, for it to do something which 
in a formal treaty it only a few years ago pledged itself 
not to do. 

This latter, however, is precisely what has been done, 
and is still being done, to an extent and with a flagrancy 
never before approximated in our history. Let us consider, 
as a single example, what has been done with the second 
Treaty of the Hague, or group of treaties, negotiated as 
recently as 1907. The first of those treaties, in its first two 


articles, declares that— 


With a view to obviating as far as possible recourse to force in 
the relations between states, the Contracting Powers agree to use 
their best efforts to ensure the pacific settlement of international dif- 
ferences. In case of serious disagreement or dispute, before an 
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appeal to arms, the Contracting Powers agree to have recourse, as 
far as circumstances allow, to the good offices or mediation of one 


or more friendly Powers. 


Now, every intelligent man knows perfectly well that 
that pledge was not fulfilled in 1914. No serious effort was 
made to fulfill it. It would be impudent to pretend that the 
Powers used ‘‘ their best efforts ’’ to effect a pacific settle- 
ment; or that they had, or tried to have, recourse to the 
good offices or mediation of any friendly Powers. The blis- 
tering, damning truth is that they made of this Hague treaty 
a mere ‘‘ scrap of paper ’’ and went to war as precipitately 
as they would or could have done had such a treaty never 


been made. 
In the fifth of the treaties, Chapter I, Articles I, II and 


X, we read: 


The territory of neutral Powers is inviolable. Belligerents are 
forbidden to move troops or convoys of either munitions of war or 
supplies across the territory of a neutral Power. The fact of a 
neutral Power resisting, even by force, attempts to violate its neu- 
trality, cannot be regarded as a hostile act. 


In the very first operations of the war those provisions 
were flagrantly nullified, and in that nullification of 
them there has been persistence down to the present moment. 
The territory of a neutral Power has been violated, and has 
been used for belligerent purposes, and the neutral Power 
because of its resistance has been and is treated as an enemy, 
just as though the treaty of The Hague had never been 
made. 

The fourth of the treaties has a voluminous Annex, con- 
taining ‘‘ Regulations Respecting the Laws and Customs of 
War on Land,’’ in which we read, in Section I. Articles IV 


and VI: 


Prisoners of war must be humanely treated. All their personal 
belongings, except arms, horses, and military papers, remain their 
property. The State may utilize the labor of prisoners of war. The 
tasks shall have no connection with the operations of the war. 


It is notorious that prisoners of war have been inhumanly 

_ treated, and have been robbed of their personal property. 
But still more notorious is the treatment which has been and 
is being accorded to the non-combatant inhabitants of an 
occupied neutral country, It may well be claimed that the 
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conquering Power has no right to utilize by force the labor 
of such non-combatants, who are certainly in a more favor- 
able position than prisoners of war. But it is indisputable 
that if it does utilize it, it must at least do so under the re- 
strictions provided in the case of prisoners of war, namely, 
that ‘‘ the tasks shall have no connection with the operations 
of the war.’’ That restriction is disregarded. There is con- — 
vineing reason for believing that non-combatants are forced 
to perform tasks directly connected with military opera- 
tions, such as the digging of trenches at the battle front. It 
is admitted, with cynical frankness, that those who are not 
thus employed at the actual scene of war are compelled to 
take the places of belligerent nationals who are thus freed 
to go to the front. It would be trifling with the truth to 
pretend that such tasks ‘‘ have no connection with the opera- 
tions of the war.’’ The simple fact is that non-combatants 
are forced to assist in military operations against their own 
country. 

In Section III, Articles XLVI, XLVII, XLIX, L, and 
LI, of this same fourth treaty, or its annex, we read: 


Family honor and rights, the lives of persons, and private prop- 
erty must be respected. Private property cannot be confiscated. 
Pillage is formally forbidden. If the occupant levies money contri- 
butions in the occupied territory (additional to the ordinary taxes 
for the benefit of the State), this shall only be for the needs of the 
army or of the administration of the territory in question. No gen- 
eral penalty, pecuniary or otherwise, shall be inflicted upon the 
population on account of the acts of i: ‘viduals for which they 
cannot be regarded as jointly and severaily responsible. Requisi- 
tions in kind and services shall not be demanded from municipali- 
ties or inhabitants except for the needs of the army of occupation. 
They shall be in proportion to the resources of the country, and of 
such a nature as not to involve the inhabitants in the obligation of 
taking part in military operations against their own country. 


There is not a single item in all these pledges that has 
not been repeatedly and openly violated, and the violation 
of which has not been cynically defended. Family honor, 
lives of persons, and private property have notoriously not 
been respected. There has been wholesale pillage. Vast 
fines have been levied upon the population for the alleged 
acts of individuals for which nobody but those individuals 
was responsible. Money contributions have been exacted for 
other purposes than those named as permissible. Requisi- 
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tions in services have been demanded for other purposes 
than the needs of the army of occupation. And again, as 
we have already pointed out, the inhabitants of the occupied 
country are being compelled to take part, directly or in- 
directly, in operations against their own country. This last 
wrong, one of the greatest of all, is thus committed from a 
double standpoint. 

Once more, in this same annex to the fourth treaty, See- 
tion II, Articles XXIII, XXV, XXVII, and XXVIII, we 


read: 


It is especially forbidden to employ poison or poisoned weapons; 
to declare that no quarter will be given; to employ arms, projectiles 
or material calculated to cause unnecessary suffering; to destroy or 
seize the enemy’s property, unless such destruction or seizure be im- 
peratively demanded by the necessities of war. The attack or bom- 
bardment, by whatever means, of towns, villages, dwellings or build- 
ings which are undefended, is prohibited. In sieges and bombard- 
ments all necessary steps must be taken to spare, as far as possible, 
buildings dedicated to religion, art, science, or charitable purposes, 
historic monuments, hospitals, and places where the sick and 
wounded are collected, provided that they are not being used at the 


time for military purposes. 


Yet the use of poisonous gases, and gases calculated to 
cause extreme and unnecessary suffering, has been one of 
the chief features of the war. It is officially admitted that 
in Southwest Africa wells of drinking water were poisoned. 
It is established that on several occasions an order of ‘‘ no 
quarter ’’ has been given. There have been immense seiz- 
ures and destructions of property entirely apart from the 
necessities of war—unless to impress the enemy with 
‘‘ frightfulness ’’ is a ‘‘ necessity of war.’’ Undefended 
places, which never were defended, have repeatedly been at- 
tacked, without warning, and special efforts seem to have 
been made not to spare but to destroy buildings dedicated to 
religion, art and science, and priceless historical monu- 
ments—such as the Library at Louvain, the Cloth Hall at 
Ypres, and the Cathedral of Rheims. 

Many other examples of treaty violation, as flagrant as 
these, might be pointed out. As for the violation of treaties 
and of the general principles of international law, in the 
destruction of merchant vessels without visit or search, it 
-eries to Heaven in its flagrancy, and is not denied by those 
who commit it; they cynically saying that it is not conven- , 
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ient for them to observe the law, and therefore they ignore 
it. Of course, it cannot for a moment be pleaded that ‘‘ war 
abrogates all treaties ’’ and therefore these treaties of The 
Hague have automatically lapsed. As a matter of fact, war 
does not necessarily abrogate any treaties at all, unless it 
be those of peace between the belligerents. It would be im- 
pudently stultifying to say that it annulled these treaties of 
The Hague, because they were made specifically and solely 
for operation and application and enforcement in time of war 
and between belligerents. It is only in time of war that 
‘‘ Rules for the Conduct of War ’’ are actively valid. In 
time of peace they are in desuetude. 

So we ask again the question: In view of these numer- 
ous, persistent and defiant violations of them, do the treaties 
of The Hague and the general principles and provisions of 
international law still exist? We must answer, Yes. We 
insist upon answering, Yes. All the thievery in the world 
has not abrogated the commandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
steal.’’ All the murders since the time of Cain have not by 
one iota lessened the validity of the commandment, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not kill.’? So all these monstrous and utterly inex- 
cusable violations of international law have not destroyed 


nor diminished the majesty or the authority of that law. 


What they have done is to place upon neutrals, and above 
all upon America as the chief neutral Power, the vastly in- 
creased duty of vindicating that law; and not of waiting 
until the return of peace to do so, but of doing so to the 
extent of our ability immediately upon each violation coming 
to our knowledge. 

The world has outgrown the savage principle that ‘‘ Inter 
arma, leges silent.’’ If we cannot always enforce the op- 
posite, that in the presence of law arms are stilled, at least 
we can insist that in the use of arms the fighters shall obey 
the laws which they themselves have created and agreed 
upon for that purpose. We are not willing to concede that 
even so monstrous a war as this has plunged the world 
back into the abyss of international anarchy. We are not 
convinced that the resources of diplomacy have been ex- 
hausted in the attempt to prevent the violation of treaties 
and of international law. We have said at the beginning of 
these remarks that the Powers which are now fighting did 
not ‘‘ use their best efforts ’’ to avoid the war. We now 
add, at their close, that we do not believe that the neutral 
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Powers have used their best efforts, if not to prevent or to 
stop the war, at least to restrain it within the boundaries 
fixed by the consensus of civilization. 


A BUNCH OF AMATEURS ” 


Tere are two views about what will happen after the war 
in the world of commerce and finance. One is the view that 
for a long time to come we shall have nothing to fear from - 
Europe. The other is the view that we shall have every- 
thing to fear from Europe. The former is the view enter- 
tained by, or at least attributed to, President Wilson, and 
undoubtedly shared by many members of his Administra- 
tion. It was expounded in a dispatch from Washington that 
appeared in the New York Times of December 4. The Times 
correspondent declared that the President was free of all 
apprehensions on the score of ‘‘ the war after the war.’’ He 
holds, it seems, that when peace comes, ‘‘ the United States 


will be in a better position than any other country to compete . - : 
in the world’s markets.’’ In his (the President’s) opinion 


a Europe burdened by debt, with taxes on the people heavily 
increased, industries paralyzed, and unable to be restored 
for a long time on account of lack of money and inability to 
get structural material, and with the skilled working pop- . 
ulation shockingly reduced by the casualties of the war, will 
be unable to compete with America on the same terms as 
formerly.’? This opinion was reinforced by ‘‘ a member of 
high rank in the Administration ’’ who stated outright that 
‘‘ when the war ends Europe will be in no condition to cope 
with the United States industrially.’ 

That is one view. Its exact opposite, however, has been 
expressed by those Americans who have seen at first hand 
the industrial changes—the word is too mild: it should be 
the industrial revolution—wrought by the war in the prin- 
cipal countries of Europe, and foremost of all in Great 
Britain. Thus Mr. James Keeley, the editor of the Chicago 
Herald, recently returned from Europe so affected by what - 
he had observed that on December 12 he addressed an open - 
letter on the subject to the President, the Congress and the 
people of the United States. So far from anticipating an 

exhausted Europe, he warns American business that it will 
be plunged, when peace returns, into a ‘‘ battle for ex- . 
istence.’? England, he points out; may have slumbered 
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somewhat in her conduct of the war. But she is ‘‘ not asleep 
in the marts of trade.’’ On the contrary, ‘‘ it is a new com- 
mercial and manufacturing England, alive, alert, efficient, 
and bent on conquest. . . . And England will not have 
to erect factories and build or import machinery. She has 
them now, thoroughly equipped, skillfully and efficiently 
operated.’? Mr. Keeley foresees the British Government 
lending its all-powerful aid to British manufacturers and 
merchants, pushing British trade in all quarters of the 
world, planting new industries under the shelter of Protec- 
tion, driving the whole machinery of commerce with unexam- 
pled vigor; and he warns America to look to its bulwarks, to 
get ready, and to establish at once ‘‘ a high-grade, com- 
petent, and confidence-inspiring Tariff Commission ’’ fit to 
grapple with the ‘‘tremendous and difficult task ahead of it.’? 

Which of these two views is correct? Unquestionably 
the latter. All the belligerent nations have been made over 
by the war. All have learned the nobility of sacrifice and of 
work. All have scrapped under the compulsion of necessity 
whatever prejudices they had against State assistance to 
trade. All have realized that to be strong and secure they 
must as far as possible be economically self-sufficient; and 
all will put forth unparalleled efforts to fill the gaps dis- 
closed by the war in their industrial equipment. All will 


- be poor and their national life will be the hardier and the 


more wholesome for it. All will be heavily taxed, and com- 
pelled therefore to double and redouble their earning power. 
All have mastered the unexpected lesson, the truth of which 
we are far from even suspecting, that war is not all waste. 
War in many of its aspects is economy. It is the art of 
making one woman do the work of two men, of two men do 
the work of five, of a dollar serve the purposes of three. It 
is the welding into a single thunderbolt of whatever there is 
of skill and initiative and learning and experience along a 
thousand variegated lines of activity and research. It is 
the shaking-up on an enormous scale of all the old ways of 
doing things. It is the tearing down of the careless, slouchy 
standards of peace and the substitution therefor of the in- 
finitely more exacting standards of a great crisis that can- 
not be met except by methods as near perfection as human 
ingenuity can devise. It is the stimulus as of millions of 
electric batteries to the minds and physical energies and the 
moral nature of all who come within its radius. 
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Do not let us be under any illusion. We have made since 
the war and because of the war a great commercial and finan- 
cial advance. Can we maintain it? It has come about by no 
effort on our part, through no superior virtue of efficiency, 
simply as the result of the play of chance. But to keep what 
has thus been thrown into our laps will call for an effort 
almost as searching as that which the war has imposed upon 
the belligerents. Englishmen, it is very obvious, are not a 
bit disturbed by the gains we have registered in interna- 
tional finance, in foreign trade, in the sea-carrying business. 
They are confident they will get it all back from us in the 
first ten years of peace, that London will remain the financial 
center and clearing-house of the world, that we shall have to 
relinquish the markets we have captured during the war, and 
that our new merchant marine will quickly lapse into inferi- 
ority or be transferred to their own more competent or less 
trammeled hands. 

On what is their confidence based? It is based, first, on 
the consciousness of the fresh power which Great Britain has 
derived from her present ordeal. Nothing since the intro- 
duction of the steam engine has so revolutionized, so 
renovated, sent such an invigorating stir through the whole 
of British industry as this war. For the past two-and-a-half 
years the most inventive and most highly trained brains in 
the kingdom have been placed freely at the disposal of the 
Government and have applied themselves as never before 
to the problems of manufacture. Great Britain will emerge 
from the war incomparably better equipped and more effi- 
cient for all industrial purposes than she was wiien it began. 
Science and business were never so closely allied, the 
mechanism of production was never so well organized, the 
relations between Capital and Labor were never so sympa- 
thetic as at this moment in Great Britain; and the same 
brains that have solved the commercial and scientific prob- 
lems of the war with conspicuous success will be at the 
service of British manufacturers when it is over, and will 
make them rivals in every way worthy of our best attention. 
Those who know anything whatever of the spirit of enter- 
prise that permeates Great Britain today, of the extent to 
which whole trades have been reorganized by the Govern- 
ment, of the miracle of industrial improvisation which has 
been wrought for the purpose of turning out munitions, and 
of the huge factories equipped with the latest machinery that 
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have been erected, must be perfectly aware that the British 
industrial future is assured beyond challenge or dispute. 
The mere fact that in the middle of the greatest war of all 
history, with 6,000,000 of her men in the Army, and with an- 
other 3,000,000 engaged solely on war work, Great Britain 
has been able to raise her ordinary foreign trade to a point 
never exceeded in the most prosperous years of peace, gives 
the measure of her new-found capabilities. 

This, then, is the first ground of the tranquillity, with 
which Englishmen regard our invasion of markets and 
spheres to which before the war we were comparative 
strangers. They believe they can more than hold their own 
by virtue of their greatly increased efficiency. But they 
have another ground of confidence that touches us more 
nearly. They believe, and all Europe believes, that the qual- 
ity of American statesmanship is not level with the demands 
of these exacting times. They rely upon the poverty of con- 
structive thought at Washington to harass and impede the 
enterprise of the rest of the country. They trust to Amer- 
ican legislators to trip up American industry wherever it can 
be done. They are well aware of the almost automatic reg- 
ularity with which Congress falls down before any large 
problem of fiscal, financial or industrial policy. They know 
its record in currency and banking matters during the past 
two generations. They see the present plight of the Amer- 
ican railways. They have followed the campaign against 
the trusts. The fetters of sheer disorganization that man- 
acle American business at almost every turn are no secret 
from them. They are not ignorant of the persistence with 
which for fifty years Congress has striven to prevent the 
upbuilding of an American merchant marine, and they feel 
every assurance that when the abnormal conditions created 
by the war have passed away, the effectiveness of its handi- 
work will become manifest and operative once more. If the 
American merchant or banker or manufacturer or ship- 
owner were given a free field, under national and rational 
laws, he would be, they admit, a most formidable competitor. 
But he is not given a fair field or anything like it; and 
therein, according to Englishmen, lies the salvation of © 
British industry. So long as we continue to send to Con- 
gress an overwhelming majority of meddling lawyers and an 
insignificant minority of men of affairs, so long as the best 
business brains of the country do not find their way to 
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Washington, Englishmen feel that they can sleep easy in 
their beds. For they possess what is little less than a per- 
manent guarantee that one by one the opportunities opened 
to American citizens by the war will be taken from them, and 
that stupidity at the Capitol will always thwart, and fre- 
quently nullify, our best efforts to make ourselves ‘felt i in in- 
ternational commerce and finance. 

The warning issued recently by the Federal Reserve Board 
against American participation in the unsecured loans of the 
British Government—for that was what in effect the warn- 
ing came to—was a case in point. Our people admittedly 
are only just beginning to take a hand in world-finance. It 
is to them a novel experience. They need educating in its 
possibilities. They need especially to be informed as to the 
intimate connection between foreign trade and foreign loans. 
Comparatively speaking, they are still without standards by 
which to weigh and facilities with which to prosecute their 
new venture. Their investment horizon hitherto has been 
pretty well bounded by their own country and they have 
barely as yet even initiated themselves in the mysteries of 
international credit. Yet this is the moment that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board chooses for the issue of a general warn- 
ing which could only have the effect of nipping America’s 
budding interest in larger fields of finance and inducing her’ 
to turn her back upon them. Nothing could have suited the 
British book better. Here was the highest financial author- 
ity in the United States deliberately restricting American | 
activities in international finance, doing what it could to re- 
move all doubt that the financial ascendency of London would 
remain undisturbed, and notifying the world that America 
was nearing the limit of her loaning capacity and must walk 
warily before undertaking fresh obligations. Whether the 
Federal Reserve Board understands the bankers’ business 
better than they understand it themselves, or whether these 
ex-cathedra deliveries on current financial questions were 
expected to be one of the functions of the Board when it was 
constituted, or whether they are calculated to add anything 
to the smooth working of the highly delicate machine of in- 
ternational credit, we will not attempt to determine. But 
certainly it was not by such grandmotherly methods that 
London built up and still retains its financial supremacy. 

The Board’s statement has done more than all the 
preachings of her own economists to force Great Britain to 
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prohibit all imports from America that are not absolutely 
necessaries, and to develop with the utmost speed other 
sources of supply in the Empire and South America. That 
was the natural and foreseen result of refusing to a good 
customer the sort of credit facilities he desired. But its real 
significance lay in its revelation of the incapacity of Amer- 
ican officialdom. To indicate, as the Board did, a decided 
preference for loans secured by the deposit of American 
securities, was not to cast doubts on British financial 
strength, but to betray American inexperience. It was to 


stipulate for a condition which our people will insensibly - 


come to regard as the concomitant of all foreign loans. Yet 
it is a condition which most certainly will not be asked, or 
if asked, will not be granted, when peace returns. The ac- 
tion of the Board, therefore, did nothing to help on, but a 
good deal to hinder the education of the American people in 
international finance. It closed avenues of profitable enter- 
prise that American bankers by their own skill and foresight 
had just begun to explore. It went far toward restricting 
the scope of American finance to the boundaries of the 
United States, and in doing so it facilitated the return of 
London to the full financial primacy that she held before the 
war. And it convinced the world—what is indeed the truth 
—that so long as we remain as we are today, the least or- 
ganized and least efficient nation on earth, so long as our 
legislatures and our administrative authorities are on a par 
with the Federal Reserve Board, the Europe that will 
emerge from the war, geared up to the highest pitch of or- 


dered energy, can well afford not to take American competi- — 


tion too seriously. 
AFFAIRS OF THE STATES 


Tue recent annual meeting of the ‘‘ House of Gov- 
ernors,’’ as it was originally called, attracted less attention 
and commanded less interest than it deserved. This 
year’s meeting of the Governor’s Conference was the 
ninth. In the nine years many interesting addresses have 
been delivered and many interesting topics have been dis- 
cussed; but we are afraid that it would be difficult to name 
many concrete results of public beneficence which have been 
achieved. Yet some of the stated objects of the conference 
are practical and beneficent in a high degree—‘‘ the promo- 
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tion of greater uniformity in State legislation, and the at- 
tainment of greater efficiency in State administration.”’ 
Greater uniformity in legislation is obviously desirable. 


While the States are independent of each other, they are all 


members of a common Union and their relations with it are 
required to be uniform. Their commercial and social rela- 
tions with each other are intensely and increasingly intimate. 
Moreover, they are required by the Constitution to give full 
faith and credit to each other’s public acts, records and judi- 
cial proceedings. Radical differences in legislation and in 
jurisprudence make some of these conditions difficult to 
fulfill. We are not sure that they are entirely fulfilled. If, 
for example, a marriage or a divorce which is made in one 
State and is recognized there as perfectly valid, is regarded 
in another State as invalid, null and void, how can we suc- 
cessfully contend that each State gives full faith and credit 
to all the public acts and judicial proceedings of the other? 

To continue the same example: There are no fewer than ~ 
thirty-five different causes for absolute divorce recognized by 
the various States. But not one of them is recognized by 
all the States, since one State grants no divorce for any 
cause; and we are not sure that any two States agree exactly 
in their selections of the causes which in them are valid. 
It would surely promote the social and moral welfare of the 
States, if there could be a much greater degree of uniformity 
in such matters. 

Equally noteworthy are the differences among the States 
in matters of legislation and administration which have no 
direct relation to morals. One of the most striking and per- 
haps most important is that in taxation. The per capita 
revenue varies enormously. The average in the United 
States is $4.66, and in the separate States it ranges from 
$9.47 in Nevada down to $1.72 in South Carolina. Nor are 
the contrasts by any means merely between States widely 
separated and widely different in character. Thus Maine 
and Vermont receive respectively $7.60 and $7.27, while New 
Hampshire, lying between them, has only $5.52. The figures 
for Minnesota are $8.85, and for adjacent Iowa $4.27, or less 
than half so much. Why should Louisiana have a per capita 
revenue of $4.92 and Missouri one of only $2.96? Or Ari- 
zona $9.24 and New Mexico $5.09? Why does Washington - 
collect $8.16 and Oregon only $5.85? 

The sources of revenue show similar differences. The 
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chief source is, of course, taxation; generally speaking. But 
in some States it is a minor source. Thus in the two Dakotas 
considerably less than half of the revenue comes from taxes, 
the major part coming from earnings of departments and 
from highway privileges, rents and interest. Generally 
taxes on property are the chief item of revenue, but not in- 
variably. In just one-fourth of the States property taxes 
provide less than fifty per cent. of the revenue, these States 
being diverse in location and character—Rhode Island, Ohio, 
Minnesota, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, Montana, Wyoming, and Cali- 
fornia. The next most important item in most States is the 
tax derived from business and non-business licenses, and in 
the four widely scattered and contrasting States of Rhode 
_Island, Missouri, Delaware and California it exceeds the 
property tax. Some striking contrasts are presented by 
adjacent and similar States. Thus North Carolina gets 14.7 
per cent. of her revenue from license taxes, and South Caro- 
lina only 4.8 per cent.; Missouri 35.6 per cent. and Arkansas 
6.2 per cent.; Rhode Island 46.2 per cent. and Connecticut 10.9 
per cent.; Ohio 39.4 per cent., Illinois 13.2 per cent., and 
Michigan 6.9 per cent.; California 44.1 per cent. and Oregon 
7.4 per cent. 

The taxes on property show no less striking contrasts; 
whether we take their percentages of the whole revenue, or 
their actual amounts per capita in dollars and cents. In the 
whole United States property taxes average $2.73. In New 
England as a whole they average $4.19, ranging from $4.95 
in Vermont to $2.11 in Rhode Island. In New Jersey they 
are $4.98, in New York $3.18, and in Pennsylvania $2.52. In 
Wisconsin they are $4.62, and in Ohio only $1.83. In Ne- 
braska they are $2.78, and in Missouri only $0.91—the lowest 
in any State in the Union. In Florida they are $2.08 and in 
South Carolina $1.11. In Arizona they are $7.28 and in 
New Mexico $2.80. In Washington they are $5.88 and in 
California $2.72. 

The great contrasts in moral and penal legislation, and 
in amounts and methods of taxation are of real and great 
importance, and it would be well to have the House of Gov- 
ernors see if it cannot lead the way to a uniform adoption 
of the best systems. 
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THE LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE 


A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 


Every proposal for a new departure in public affairs, 
and especially in foreign relations, awakens exaggerated 
hopes and stirs unneeded fears. Often the hopes and fears 
are due to a misunderstanding of the object sought. This 
ought not to be true of the League to Enforce Peace, because, 
although the details and methods of operation are left to the 
future, the principles involved are clearly stated and the 
limitations of the objects sought are carefully defined. An 
impression, however, has gone abroad that the organization 
may be intended, or used, to help in bringing the European 
War to a close. There are people, no doubt, who would 
like to see it directed to that purpose; but the statement of 
the object was deliberately framed to prevent this very 
thing, namely, to ‘‘ establish and maintain peace after the 
close of the present war’’; and the Executive Committee 
can safely be trusted not to permit it to be diverted from 
this aim. To seek to maintain peace before war breaks out 
is a very different thing from interposing between belliger- 
ents; offering, unsought, an opinion upon the terms they 
ought to accept; and bringing pressure to bear on the weaker 
or more vulnerable side. It is essentially the difference 
between seeking to prevent a quarrel and buying into a 
quarrel. An attempt to separate combatants may be under 
proper conditions highly praiseworthy, but it is certainly no 
part of the object of the League in the present war. 

The programme of the League is so short that in spite 
of the frequency with which it has been published it may 
be repeated here. 


We believe it to be desirable for the United States to join a league 
of nations binding the signatories to the following: 

First: All justiciable questions arising between the signatory. 
Powers, not settled by negotiation, shall, subject to the limitations 
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of treaties, be submitted to a judicial tribunal for hearing and 
judgment, both upon the merits and upon any issue as to its juris- 
diction of the question. 

Second: All other questions arising between the signatories and 
not settled by negotiation, shall be submitted to a council of con- 
ciliation for hearing, consideration and recommendation. 

Third: The signatory Powers shall jointly use forthwith both 
their economic and military forces against any one of their number 
that goes to war, or commits acts of hostility, against another of 
the signatories before any question arising shall be submitted as 

provided in the foregoing.* 

Fourth: Conferences between the signatory Powers shall be 
held from time to time to formulate and codify rules of international 
law, which, unless some signatory shall signify its dissent within a 
stated period, shall thereafter govern in the decisions of the Judicial 
Tribunal mentioned in Article One. 


The plan has been received with a surprising amount of 
favor in many different quarters, but it has met with opposi- 
tion from ultra pacifists on one side, and extreme advocates 
of preparedness on the other, and yet it offers to the former 
a means of attaining the end they seek, and to the latter a 
clear presentation of the true object of the measures they 
advocate. No one in this country can dissent from the ob- 
ject sought by the League, for everyone desires the main- 
tenance of peace for ourselves and among all nations; and 
when this war is over that will be the earnest wish of all 
peoples and all governments. So far as this end is sought 
by arbitration and conciliation, and by a better codification 
and more general acceptance of the principles of interna- 
tional law no one in America will disagree. Serious criti- 
cism arises only over the provision for the use of force as 
a means to the end, and on that vital point a difference of 
opinion is reasonable and natural. 

At the outset it will be observed that the use of force is 
limited to restraining war until the countries involved have 
submitted their claims to a judicial tribunal or council of 
conciliation; and that no attempt is made to enforce the 


* (Explanatory Note) The signatory Powers shall jointly employ diplo- 
matic and economic pressure against any one of their number that threatens 
war against a fellow signatory without having first submitted its dispute 
for international inquiry, conciliation, arbitration, or judicial hearing, and 
awaiting a conclusion; or without having in good faith offered so to submit 
it. They shall follow this forthwith by the joint use of their military forces 
against that nation if it actually goes to war, or commits acts of hostility 
against another of the signatories before any question arising shall be dealt 
with as provided in the foregoing. 
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award. Some men have urged the need of going farther, 
and compelling acceptance of the decision; but the framers 
of the programme have thought this premature. They be- 
lieve that what they suggest is as much as the great coun- 
tries of the world will accept today, and that if adopted it 
will suffice to prevent almost all wars. <A cord strained too 
hard will snap. There are questions, like the Monroe Doc- 
trine and Asiatic immigration, on which the American peo- 
ple would hardly agree to accept as final the judgment of an 
international tribunal or council, aad yet in which we should 
not hesitate to agree to present our case to such a body 
before resorting to arms. 

The critics of the use of force to prevent war belong to 
two classes; first those who feel that force is never justified, 
that the principle of non-resistance will ultimately triumph 
over all violence, and that the sufferings involved in the pro- 
cess are not to be compared with the value of the principle. 
With these men there is little use in argument. The differ- 
ence lies in an assumption which can neither be proved nor 
disproved. The error, if it be one, is in the fourth dimension. 

Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e passa.’’ 

The second class of critics are those who, without deny- 
ing that the use of force may be proper, believe that it will 
not be necessary or effective. They assert that the public 
opinion of mankind will be enough to compel any nation 
to submit its grievances to some international body and 
abide by the result. But men who know the story of the 
last sixty years, when the opinions of mankind have been 
more distinctly averse to bloodshed than ever before, and 
yet when probably more men have been killed in battle than 
in the same length of time in any period of the world’s 
history, may be excused for being skeptical about the efficacy 
of pacifist opinions in preventing war. The history of civili- 
zation within organized communities has been that of placing 
an effective ultimate sanction of force behind law; and the 
more irresistible the force, the less has been the need of it, 
the less apparent it has become, until we somtimes forget 
its existence and its necessity. 

To this class of criticism belongs the argument that the 
Supreme Court of the United States has no power to enforce 
its decisions, and hence an international tribunal requires 
none. Surely this is based upon a confusion regarding the 
nature of governmental functions. In one sense, there is a 
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profound truth in the statement of Hume in his Essay on 
the Origin of Government. ‘‘ We are, therefore,’’ he says, 
‘* to look upon all the vast apparatus of our government as 
having ultimately no other object or purpose but the 
distribution of justice, or, in other words, the support of 
the twelve judges. Kings and parliaments, fleets and armies, 
officers of the court and revenue, ambassadors, ministers, and 
privy counsellors are all subordinate in their end to this 
part of administration.’’ The twelve judges would, in fact, 
have been utterly helpless without the other powers in the 
State. No court has any real force of its own to execute its 
judgments; for even if it has a sheriff who can summon a 
posse, this would avail nothing against resistance, without 
the aid of the police and ultimately of the whole executive 
government. Does anyone seriously suppose that the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court in cases involving a powerful 
corporation or a great organized body of men would be 
carried out if it were well understood that the civil govern- 
ment would pay no heed to them, but inform the court that 
if the parties did not choose to comply with them the matter 
might rest there? When President Lincoln forbade the civil 
and military officers to obey the summons of Chief Justice 
Taney the court was powerless and its action fruitless. 
Decisions of the Supreme Court are in effect carried out by 
the ordinary machinery of government which supports those 
in whose favor the decisions are made, and prevents forcible 
resistance by those against whom they are rendered. This 
machinery has all the force of the country at its back, and 
the function of public opinion is to support that condition 
as the guarantee for the maintenance of order, not to lend 
its approval to the particular decision involved. Moreover, 
the programme of the League does not propose to entrust 
any physical force to the international tribunal. As in the 
case of the Supreme Court of the United States the applica- 
tion of force is left to other public authorities charged with 
the use of force,—the executives and the legislatures of the 
nations. The plan, indeed, gives no semblance of force to the 
tribunal, for its decisions are not enforced at all. As in the 
case of a dispute between the States of our Union, the judges 
do not even summon parties before them, and force is to be 
used only to prevent any country from going to war without 
- voluntarily submitting, or offering to submit, its claim to the 
court. The authority of the international tribunal or council 
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of conciliation is in itself purely moral. The force to be 
employed is executive. It is to be employed by the political 
authorities to prevent a resort by the parties to violence, 
to deter them from taking the law into their own hands in- 
stead of going to law; and this is true in the case of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Then there is the objection that the League would prove 
ineffective. It might, of course, be so, because when it came 
to the point the members might decline to carry out their 
obligations; but recent experience seems to show that self- 
respecting nations are apt to fulfill their agreements to take 
up arms. France in 1914 had no hesitation in taking part 
with Russia, although she knew well the suffering and danger 
of national disaster it would entail. Few careful observers 
doubt that the English people would hardly have thrown in 
their lot with the Allies had it not been for their treaty to 
safeguard the integrity of Belgium. Certainly if a sufficient 
number of nations should join such a League and if there 
were a reasonable prospect that they might jointly fall upon 
a country that committed hostilities against another without 
first offering to submit to arbitration, no government would 
be likely to run the risk of war with so many enemies. 
The mere existence of such a League on these terms, the 
potential force it would exert would be a strong deterrent, 
strong enough almost inevitably to prevent any government 
from incurring the danger of the penalty. 

In this connection, the history of the Monroe Doctrine 
is suggestive. The United States declared that any attempt 
by a foreign nation to acquire territory on these continents 
would be considered dangerous to our peace and safety and 
would not be looked upon by us with indifference, meaning 
that it might result in war. There is no doubt that several 
foreign countries have desired to acquire possessions in this 
hemisphere, and in one case a great and gallant nation at- 
tempted to establish an empire in Mexico. Yet no nation 
has cared to run the risk of war with the United States, 
and even France, at our request, withdrew from Mexico as 
soon as our hands were free after the Civil War. In short, 
the Monroe Doctrine has prevented foreign nations from 
acquiring possessions on this continent for nearly a century, 
and in doing so has never caused the shedding of a drop of 
blood. This has been the result of a consistent policy, with 
the sanction of ultimate force, addressed by one nation to 
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the whole world. How much more effective would be a 
policy, sanctioned by a threat of force, addressed by the 
whole world to one nation! That force, in the form of an 
ultimate resort to arms, would ever have to be used by the 
League is extremely improbable. Potential force consist- 
ently directed to a definite object, the maintenance of peace 
by a league of honorable states, would have an enormously 
powerful effect. 

Many Americans complain that the League would in- 
volve our country in entangling alliances with foreign na- 
tions contrary to our traditions. It would certainly involve 
obligations, and those of a very grave character—obligations 
that might possibly result in war—and so does the Monroe 
Doctrine. On the other hand, the obligations might, and 


probably would, save us from being entangled in war. There _ 


are different kinds of obligations and alliances. Some peo- 
ple think of the proposed League as an alliance of a few 
nations to counterbalance another League of about equal 
strength, and this might well become a provocation, rather 
than a prevention, of war. A vendetta, where men are bound 
together to fight others and revenge injuries, is an entan- 
_ giing alliance; a police force is not. It is to the latter class 

that the League belongs. It is primarily directed to prevent 
war amongst its own members, and will, it is hoped, become 
so strong as to maintain peace at last throughout the world. 
In fact, if enough nations, and enough great nations, join it 
the others will feel the need of coming in. 

There is no use in seeking to minimize the obligations 
that our nation would undertake; but no nation, and espe- 
cially no rich and powerful nation, can be wholly isolated in 
the world today. If it stands alone, it must run a risk of 
collision, of a struggle with a dangerous antagonist, perhaps 
more than one enemy, and perhaps alone. Our people must 
seriously consider whether the security against war is not 
worth the cost of the insurance, and whether we should not 
be wise, whether we have not some duty, to take part in the 
policing of the world. Such an opportunity as will be pre- 
sented at the close of this war is not likely to come again. 

A. Lawzencs Lowi. 
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THE MEANING OF THE LLOYD GEORGE 
MINISTRY 


BY SYDNEY BROOKS 


Americans will fail altogether to understand the signifi- 
cance of the recent Cabinet upheaval in Great Britain unless 
they understand first of all the spirit in which and the pur- 
poses for which the British people are fighting this war. 
That spirit is the spirit of freedom; those purposes are the 
purposes of peace. We seek no selfish goal, unless it be sel- 
fishness to maintain our liberties and possessions intact, to 
preserve the independence of France and of the small 
northern kingdoms, and to ward off the intolerable menace of 
a Germany entrenched upon their shores and plotting and 
preparing for our destruction. Those are issues that might 
well move a nation whose privilege it has often been to turn 
the scale against a would-be assassin of European freedom. 
But they are not the supreme issues. Deep in the British 
consciousness is the conviction that there is more, far more, 
at hazard still, and that the struggle which is now half way 
through its third year will decide for decades and perhaps 
for generations to come the form and fiber of civilization ~ 
itself throughout Western Europe. The popular instinct of 
the British people has fastened firmly on the point that 
this is a conflict not merely of nations but of irreconcilable 
ideals. 

What is the German ideal we know. It is not the ideal 
of democracy or of peace. It is the ideal of force. It is the 
conception that nothing counts in this world except the sheer — 
brute power of organized strength. It is the belief that sol- 
diers and sailors belong to a higher caste of human beings 
than civilians. It is a disbelief in the People in any and 
every capacity, except as to the raw material for the drill 
sergeant. It is faith in absolutism and government from 
above and a profound contempt for Parliaments, a free 
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Press, and the appeal to reason. Domination and aggres- 
siveness are its soul, its purpose, its mainstay; popular lib- 
erty is its instinctive and inevitable foe. It exalts discipline, 
repression and order into a religion. It mocks at the very 
notion that the common run of men have either a self-respect 
that is worth considering, or a power of initiative and of 
moral growth worth cultivating. Let Germany win and this 


_ gospel of despotism receives a new and indefinite lease; 


every guarantee on which civilization has been built up will 
he swept away; and from a welter of violated treaties and 
broken pledges there will emerge as the sole arbiter of 
human affairs the jack-booted God of Force. 

We in Great Britain do most fervently believe that we 
are championing democracy against militarism and abso- 
lutism, and public faith against panoplied might; and that 
only if the Allies win can the map of Europe be redrawn 
along the lasting lines of race and nationality and justice, 
or the foundation of an enduring and endurable peace 
be truly laid. That is the faith in which we fight. A 
noble cause, a tranquil conscience, and a resolution steeled 
by German atrocities to the point of inflexibility—these are 
the spiritual powers that nerve us as a people and as indi- 


~' viduals, that animate all our endeavors, and support us in all 


our sacrifices. That national stubbornness which carried the 
country victoriously through the Napoleonic wars, and which 
has never yet failed it in any European struggle, is now 
solidified into a block of granite. That there has been much 
to exasperate one, much to criticize and deplore, and not a 
little that one would willingly forget in our conduct of the 
war, may and must be freely granted. But there has been 
vastly more to admire; and I, for one, do not hesitate to as- 
sert that we are turning at this moment the most splendid 
page in British annals. I am not thinking solely or even 
mainly of naval or military successes, though these are on 
their way, in the half-dozen widely separated theatres of war 
in which Great Britain is engaged. I am thinking of a nation 
roused to the noble pitch, wholly united in a cause that holds 
out no prizes but those of duty done, honor upheld, and se- 
curity achieved by valor and sacrifice, absorbing discipline 
and steadied by it without losing their characteristic adapt- 
ability and self-reliance, and pitting against a monstrous 
mechanism of tyranny the full, spontaneous and orderly 
strength of millions of free men. 
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Of free men. That is the heart and the gist of it. When 


Americans proclaim, as many of them have proclaimed, that _ 


the Allies are fighting the battles of the United States, what - 
do they mean? I do not believe they can be thinking merely 
of the menace to all America’s material and political in- 
terests that would be instantly uncovered by a German vic- 
tory. I do not believe they are merely picturing to them- 
selves the relative power and efficiency on the one hand of 
a triumphant Germany and on the other of the United 
States as she is today—plethoric, unarmed, bemused by 
sentiment, wandering in a cloud-land of unrealities. I do not 
believe they have set their eyes solely on the Monroe Doc- 
trine and are wondering, though they might well wonder, 
what it would be worth, what would be its resisting power, 
in the face of such a Teutonic assault as was launched two and 
a half years ago against Belgium and France. I do not be- 
lieve they are merely recognizing the obvious fact that if 


Germany conquers Europe she will also conquer or attempt 


to conquer South America and that the paean of a German ~ 
victory will be a trumpet call to the United States to arm in 
defense of her historic guardianship over the Republics of 
this Continent. No; when Americans feel and declare that 
the Allies are fighting America’s battles, they mean, I con- | 
ceive, something deeper than all that. They mean that 
democracy itself is imperiled. They mean that popular 
freedom and popular self-government cannot be murdered 
in Europe and still survive in the United States. They mean 
that the whole American ideal is at stake and that the Allies 
in beating off and beating down German aggression are fight- 
ing to preserve that living faith in the people which lies at 
the root of all American greatness. Few perhaps are the 
Americans who view what is happening on the other side of 
the Atlantic in such realistic terms as these. Yet they are 
right, a thousand times over, in their judgment. Everything 
that democracy connotes, the scheme of life and society and — 
government that it at once suggests to every British and 
American mind, the free expansion of the individual that it 
insures and by which it thrives, the sanctions of popular 
sovereignty that are part of its very texture, the tolerant, 
hardy, upthrusting spirit of equality and initiative that it en- 
genders—these are in very truth the treasures of great price 
that the Allies are struggling to safeguard. Some Ameri- 
cans see it, and see also how deeply their own national life 
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and fortunes are implicated in the issue; most do not; but if 
is the piercing and passionate conviction of all Britons. 
That democracy stands or falls by the upshot of this war, 
and that it cannot fall in Europe without ultimately falling 
everywhere,—there is at once the fear that clutches, the 
motive that energizes, and the faith that sustains every man 
and woman in the British Isles. 

To get the measure, therefore, of Mr. Lloyd George’s ac- 
cession to the Premiership it must be thought of as some- 
thing more than a change of ministers, a mere shuffling of the 
political cards. Mr. Lloyd George is not now installed in No. 
10 Downing Street simply because he is a more taking orator, 
or a more vivid personality, or radiates a more compelling 
force than his predecessor. He is there, above and beyond 
everything else, because he incarnates the spirit of democ- 
racy. He is there because the masses of the British nation, 
feeling that he represents them better than any other man, 
that he is one with them, and that he embodies in his life, and 
in his outlook on life, all that they are fighting for, have put 
him there. It is as though the British people—not the 
classes, not the men who used to look upon high office as a 
birthright, but the plain every day folk who make up the bulk 
of any English-speaking community—had deliberately said 
to themselves: ‘‘ We want at the head of affairs a man who 
is one of ourselves, who talks our language, and knows our 
minds and conditions. We want a man who will stand out 
before the world in the completest possible contrast to the 
leaders of Germany, a man whose influence and temperament 
and career typify the workings of democracy and who, had 
he been a German, could never have entered the service of 
the State, could never have held office, and would have been 
compelled to pass a life of fuming and futile protest against 
his entire surroundings. We want a man on the Lincoln 
model, one of the common people, who was born in poverty, 
educated himself, and has made his own way without any 
assistance except that of his own native talents and charac- 
ter. Let him be our Prime Minister. Let him be our sign and 
testimony that in Britain a man may rise unaided from the 
lowliest circumstances to the supreme direction of a world- 
wide Empire and may develop in the process a quality and 
an influence and a power of leadership that will make him 
more than a match for the whole Potsdam crew of privileged 
junkers, buckrammed officials and civilian-stabbing Army 
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chiefs. Let the War for the salvation of democracy be 
waged on our side by the man who most fully sums up in 
himself and his career the soul and possibilities of democ- 
racy. Let the enemies and the would-be murderers of democ- 
racy be confronted by the man of all others in whom the un- . 
ecnquerable spirit of democracy and the strength that - 
comes from the freely tendered services and sacrifices of a 
free people work like a living flame towards one great puri- 
fying end.’’ 

There is none in Great Britain who can stand forth in 
this role with anything like the completeness of Mr. Lloyd 
George. The instinct of the British people has long been 
aware of that fact, has long felt that both the nature of the 
struggle and his own unique qualifications marked him out 
for the supreme leadership. Take him from whatever angle 
you will, he is the most fully rounded representative of 
democracy that either Great Britain or the United States 
has produced in the past fifty years. The mere record of his 
rise from an insignificant lawyer’s office in Wales to the 
Premiership of the United Kingdom is an epitome of all that 
both countries understand by a dispensation which throws 
the career freely open to talent. Though of yeoman stock, 
Mr. Lloyd George’s father was for most of his life a school- 
master, and only reverted to the soil when his health de- 
manded an out-of-door existence. Dying while still a young 
man, he left his widow and two children almost wholly un- 
provided for; and Mr. Lloyd George’s earliest recollection is 
of his home and furniture being sold up. ‘‘ I was brought 
up,’’ he told the Trade Union Congress some fifteen months 
ago, ‘‘ in a workman’s home. There is nothing you could 
tell me about the anxieties and worries of Labor that I did 
not know for the first twenty years of my life.’? An uncle 
who was the shoemaker and unsalaried Baptist preacher in 
a village of North Wales, took charge of the family, and it 
was there, in a district saturated with the history and ro- 
mance of the country, that Lloyd George grew up, a quick- 
witted, high-spirited lad, disciplined by severely straitened 
circumstances, speaking both the Welsh and the English lan- 
guages, and an eager listener at the informal parliament of 
neighbors and peasants that foregathered in the cobbler’s 
workshop, there to discuss theology and politics—they go 
together in Wales—the iniquities of landlordism, and the op- 
pressiveness of a social system that seemed to care so little 
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for human life and happiness and so much for property and 
game. 

Those early years have left an ineffaceable mark on Mr. 
Lloyd George. It was then that he imbibed a spirit of pas- 
sionate and poetic patriotism for Wales. It was then there 
was implanted in him a fiery and abiding sense of compas- 
sion for the poor, the disinherited, the under dog, the mil- 
lions who toil and ineffectively murmur. The iron of pov- 
erty entered into his soul, not to corrode it with unavailing 
bitterness, but to sting it to indignation and revolt. He was 
born a rebel. He is a rebel still. There is perhaps no man 
in the British Isles to whom the smugness and conventions, 
the appalling contrasts and inequalities, the buttressed ar- 
rangements and plausibilities of life in Great Britain—as 
life was in that other state of existence before the War— 
were more absolutely repugnant. There is assuredly no man 
in whom the religion of humanity, which is, or ought to be, 
the religion of democracy, is more incarnate. It is not often 
one comes across genuine democrats, men whose lives and 
instincts are governed by a sense of unaffected brotherhood, 
and on whom rank and wealth and all the divisions and dis- 
tinctions that have crept into the fabric of society, have no 
hold whatever. But I can name two. The American Ambassa- 
‘dor in London, Mr. Walter H. Page, is one; Mr. Lloyd 
George is the other. Both are men whose relations with 
those around them are shaped by the essentials and not by 
the accessories of human intercourse. 

It is a sound instinct, a sort cf anticipatory fellow-feel- 
ing, which makes all Americans who come to London anxious 
to meet Mr. Lloyd George. I have piloted many of them to 
his breakfast table, and not one but has fallen under his 
spell. Frankness and a captivating camaraderie flame from 
him. He is one of the cheeriest and most approachable of 
men. Merely to catch a glimpse of him as he enters a room 
or walks rapidly through the lobbies, with life and vivacity 
speaking in every movement—a small, well-knit man, with 
gray-white hair brushed back in waves from a broad and 
powerful forehead; features in which strength and sensitive- 
ness, good humor and resolution are blended in an almost 
poetic pallor; large, flashing eyes that talk even when the 
lips move not, and an every-ready smile of extraordinary 
sweetness—is to know him for the hearty, human fellow 
he is. People take to him at once. There are no prelimi- 
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naries to be observed, no fencing or finesse to be indulged 
in, before you are measuring your mind with his and feel 
yourself really in touch with him. He is the same in all 
companies, his own natural, sparkling, unaffected self with 
women as with men. I have always had an idea that the 
society of Americans was particularly congenial to him, 
more so, indeed, than the society of Englishmen. Their di- 
rectness and sociability are of a kind with his own; and his 
knowledge of American life and affairs—though he has 
never been in the United States—is intuitive. There are not 
many men of prominence in British public life whom one can 
imagine as equally prominent in American public life. But 
Lloyd George is decidedly one of them. He happens to be 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain. If he had been born 
in the United States, he would assuredly have risen to the 
Presidency; and Mr. Roosevelt would have found in him his 
only competitor for the affections of the American people. 
There is, indeed, no English-speaking community in any part 
of the world in which his gifts and temperament would not 
have made him a foremost leader. 

I am not going to survey his career in any detail. How 
that admirable guardian, the shoemaker uncle, set aside the 
scanty savings of a life-time to prepare his nephew for the 
law; how together they quarried out of old dictionaries and 
grammars and text-books the knowledge that enabled him to 
pass the necessary examinations; how he set up as a solici- 
tor, plunged into local politics, and was instrumental in 
working in Wales much the same sort of revolution as Till- 
man worked in South Carolina; how in 1890 he was elected 
to the House of Commons as a fervid champion of Welsh 
patriotism and the common Welsh people; how from the 
tributary of Welsh nationalism he gradually passed over to 
the broader stream of British Radicalism; how he broke 
into national notoriety as an utterly uncompromising op- 
ponent of the Boer War; how he organized all dissenting 
Wales into a movement of passive resistance against an 
Education Bill that favored, as he thought, the Established 
Church too much; how he took up with joyous celerity Mr. 
Chamberlain’s challenge to the principles of Free Trade; 
how Wales at the election of 1906, thanks above all to him, 
returned to the House of Commons not a single member 
who was not a Free Trader and a Liberal; how Mr. Lloyd 
George on his appointment to the Presidency of the Board of 
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Trade proceeded at once to show that a Welshman and a 
fiery swashbuckler of debate could yet be a very efficient and 
original custodian of the national business interest; how on 
the death of Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman he became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and wrote his name deep on 
British social and financial history by his Old Age Pensions 
Bill, his National Insurance scheme, and above all by the 
famous Budget of 1909 that precipitated the constitutional 
crisis with the House of Lords; and how throughout that 
crisis he was incomparably the most effective advocate of the 
popular cause—all this I take to be familiar to anyone with 
the merest smattering of recent British polities. 

On what has his success been built? First, I should say, 
on that moral courage which is perhaps the rarest of politi- 
cal virtues. When he fought, tooth and nail, the policy that 
brought on the Boer War and the methods of its conduct he 
showed himself capable of staking his career on his con- 
science. And he had, as he deserved to have, his reward. 

The public soon came to forget how wrong-headed and mis- 
_ chievous was the part he had played and to remember only 
that he had played it boldly, sincerely and without a thought 
of self. Secondly, Mr. Lloyd George possessed from his 
early days in Parliament the incommunicable gift of seizing 
the occasion and attracting notice. Thirdly, he was and is a 
vividly natural and effective orator. His language is not 
-always measured; he hits hard always, bitterly often, reck- 
lessly sometimes; his quick-moving mind flashes out in 
pungent, unforgettable phrases, few of which are without a 
sting; at covering an opponent with ridicule, pillorying him 
with the damning epithet, and goading him with pin-pricks 
of sarcasm and invective, he has no equal in British publie 
life—but for the War the House of Lords was doomed from 
the moment Mr. Lloyd George described a ducal breakfast 
with two footmen bearing his Grace’s egg; and on a popular 
platform where there is passion to be stirred, sentiment and 
broad humor to be appealed to, and a large mass of emotion- 
_ alism to work upon, I count him one of the most refreshing, 
dramatic and successful speakers I have listened to on 
either side of the Atlantic. He is in natural sympathy with 
the mind and outlook and sentiments of a crowd, and knows 
by instinct just how to take them, what points they will 
Telish, and what effects will stay in their memories; and to 
produce those effects he would often, in the pinchbeck days 
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before the War, descend to their intellectual level and froth 
and rant with the gusto of another Cleon. Put him in a 
different atmosphere and he is a different man. Even in 
the House of Commons, where feeling and rhetoric used to 
be voted out of place and rather bad form, Mr. Lloyd George 
has never hesitated to sweep the chord of the deeper emo- 
tions, and I have known him hold that somewhat worldly 
and cynical assembly spellbound by a powerful and pathetic 
sketch of social misery. Few men are more keenly sensitive 
to the poverty and wretchedness and gloom in which the 
masses of the people dwell, and few were more apt or more 
skilled to make the House uncomfortable by reminding it 
of their existence. One of his speeches used often in this 
respect to be as salutary and disturbing as one of Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s plays. He has the first of all oratorical merits in 
being true to himself. The Celtic touch of idealism and imag- 
ination, the Celtic lack of shamefacedness in the presence 
of the emotions that Englishmen seek to smuggle away, a 
pouncing eye for a weak argument and a natural gift for 
luminous and pointed exposition, combine to make him one 
of the most vital and persuasive of orators. When you 
listen to him you listen not to a speech but to a man. 
People used to say of John Bright that if he had not been 
a Quaker he would have been a pugilist. If Mr. Lloyd 
George had not been a politician he would have been a re- © 
vivalist. There is more than a little of the poet, the dreamer 
and the evangelist in his temperament. Hear him talk about 
Wales on his own hearth-rug in the freedom of private 
conversation and you will know from the irrepressible light 
that leaps out of his eyes, from the softer inflection of ten- 
derness that modulates the voice, from the glow and impetu- 
-osity of his language, that here is a man who is no stranger 
to the deeper sources of emotional inspiration. Indeed, he 
used often to devote the methods of the camp-meeting to the 
service of politics and never more often than when speaking 
from a Welsh platform to a Welsh audience. To many a - 
stolid Englishman the Lloyd George who blew off Celtic 
steam among his beloved native hills and the Lloyd George 
Who donned the official toga at Westminster seemed wholly 
different persons. They found it difficult to reconcile the 
extravagance of his rhetoric in Wales with the suave and > 
practical sagacity he would display as Cabinet Minister. 
Mr. Lloyd George, however, has always gone his own way, 
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responding from the depths of a full nature to the needs 
and atmosphere of the moment, and with never a thought in 
his mind of striking an attitude or working up a manner. 
He revels with a Rooseveltian relish in every fighting min- 
ute of the hour. An exhilarating and infectious unaffected- 
ness drives him merrily into the fray. His only pose, per- 
haps, is to have no pose at all, to be modern and emancipated 
to the finger tips, to let nothing stand in the way of the 
prompt and efficient discharge of business. Like all good 
fighters there is nothing petty or malicious about him. I 
have often heard him review a debate in the House with an 
almost uncanny detachment, praising opponents with a large 
and generous appreciation and estimating the efforts of 
those on his own side with a wholly impersonal recognition 
of their value or their defects. He is a ‘‘ live wire ’’ if ever 
there was one, a man of quick and keen perceptions and 
sympathies, of unflagging emotional intensity against a 
background of the shrewdest level-headedness. A touch of 
electioneering genius enters into pretty nearly everything 
he does and says. He sees an idea, catches at it, appraises 
its political value by instinct, and stimulates others to work 
it out for him. Mr. Lloyd George’s own appetite for 
drudgery and minutie is easily satisfied. He is much better 
at getting up a subject than at getting into it. I doubt 
whether he ever spent a year’s hard thinking on anything 
in his life. Like many other men of nimble and acquisitive 
minds but without much general basis of culture, men of 
sharp and unusual intelligence but not much intellect, he 
relies for his effect upon his insight into, and his hold over, 
the feelings of the average run of men whose tongue he 
speaks. He himself feels far more intensely than he thinks. 
His creed is his temperament and destiny might easily have 
made him a Welsh version of Billy Sunday. Captivated by 
large schemes and grandiose ideas, he is apt to launch into 
them with splendid dash and energy long before he has 
clearly grasped their essence and consequences or reduced 
them to the repellent elements of cost, machinery and meth- 
ods of operations. Then there is sure to be trouble. But 
Mr. Lloyd George, like the late Emperor of Austria, has a 
positive genius for composing the difficulties that his precipi- 
tancy provokes. His happy knack of radiating good humor 
and sympathy, his open-mindedness and almost instantane- 
ous perception of what is essential as well as of what is 
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possible, the reflex action of his candid and winning person- 
ality upon the men with whom he is dealing, make him an 
ideal man to negotiate a dispute or pilot a contentious meas- 
ure through the shoals of Parliament. 

Mr. Lloyd George, like Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Gladstone, 
has the merit of making neutrality impossible. In the days 
of peace when party passion was permissible you either 
loved or hated him. Whatever else you were, you were not, 
and could not be, indifferent to him. To the dukes and the 
country gentlemen and the town landlords and the brewers 
and to most men of means and property Mr. Lloyd George 
was the most pestilential demagogue, the most vicious stir- 
rer-up of class strife, that had ever outraged the plump 
securities and measured decorum of British life; and Mr. 
Lloyd George repaid their animosity with all his usual 
downrightness. But it so happened that the eighteen months 
preceding the War were for him a time of unwonted calm. 
During the Home Rule controversies of 1913 and the first 
half of 1914 he played behind the scenes the part of modera- 
tor and conciliator. Much of the prejudice he had excited 
by flamboyant harangues against rich men and lords and 
game-preservers, and by the unhappy heedlessness that in- 
volved him in the Marconi affair, had died away when the 
national thoughts were absorbed by the incidents of the 
Trish. struggle. But there were still many who regarded 
him as an agitator only half-reclaimed; who found him un- 
stable, restless, and in an office beyond his deserts; who were 
irked by his manifold lapses of taste; who distrusted his 
sense of political proportion, and who thought him lacking in 
that Imperial consciousness which a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer should have and a Prime Minister must have. 

No one would repeat such criticisms today. The War has 
revealed a Lloyd George to whom every British subject and 
all who care for the well-being of democracy feel unreserv- 
edly grateful. The pro-Boer of sixteen years ago is today 
the greatest fighting asset that the Empire possesses. The 
Bryan of the minor and earlier struggle is the Roosevelt of 
the present and major one. ‘‘ In entering on a great war,’’ 
wrote Mr. Lecky, ‘‘ the management and guidance of popular 
passions and prejudices is one of the supreme arts of states- 
manship.’’ It was an art at which British statesmen in the 
early days of the War proved ludicrously unapt. Mr. Lloyd 
George alone seemed able to catch and reflect and appeal to 
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the temper of the country. Almost from the start he 
stamped himself as the man of all men to lead and inspire 
the British democracy through its great ordeal. As Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer he rose to the financial crisis in his 
best manner—alert, clear-headed, unprejudiced, consulting 
freely and indefatigably with everybody who could claim to 
represent any considerable section of British commerce and 
finance, and acting with all his customary boldness and some- 
thing more than his customary circumspection. So many 
have been his subsequent claims upon the admiration of the 
country that people have already half-forgotten that it was 
Mr. Lloyd George, more than any other man, who saved 
the tottering fabric of international credit from crashing to 
the ground and preserved London as the financial clearing- 
house of the world. But it is less for what he has done in 
the past two and a half years than for the spirit he has shown 
in doing it that the nation is now ranged behind him as one 
man. He has shown the true warrior’s soul. He has known 
how to address an old and haughty nation proud in arms. 
More than any of our public men he seems to have realized 
the full magnitude of the struggle and of the issues depend- 
ent from it, and the hideous loss of national strength which 
too much secrecy and too little plain-dealing threatened to 
- bring upon us. He alone filled the psychological gap that the 
war disclosed between the British democracy and its rulers. 
He alone showed a real and consistent insight into the tem- 
per and emotions of our people. The courage to speak out, 
whether for the purpose of stimulus or reproof, was one of 
which he possessed the virtual monopoly. He has made his 
errors and his failures, but they have all been on the right 
side. They have all proceeded from too much audacity 
rather than too little, from a confidence, which his colleagues 
~ did not share and were able to thwart, in the heroic poten- 
tialities of the British people, and from a passionate desire 
to evoke a spirit of self-sacrifice and determination deserv- 
ing of victory. From the first moment of the War there has 
been in him no trace of either mental or moral flabbiness. 
He has never flinched. Had he not been overruled in the 
Cabinet by more timorous colleagues, the liquor question, 
the Labor question, the Irish question, and the question of 
conscription would all, in my judgment, have been settled 
long ago in ways that would have enlisted the moral exalta- 
tion of the country and have impressed the world, as the 
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grant of self-government to the Boers impressed it, with the 
loftiness and practicality of British statesmanship at its 
best. Nibbling at a big question has never been a Lloyd 
Georgian habit. It has unhappily been the almost constant 
habit of the Asquith Ministry. That is one of the reasons, 
and not the least, why the Asquith Ministry is no more and 
why Mr. Lloyd George not only reigns but rules in its stead. 

I know, again, of no British civilian, unless it be Lord 
Northcliffe, another architect of his own fortunes, who has 
taken a juster estimate of the character of the War, and of 
German strength and resolution, than the present Prime 
Minister. He has repeatedly proved right where the military 
advisers of the Government have proved wrong. It will 
never, I suppose, be known how often as Minister of Muni- 
tions he doubled the orders for guns and shells received from 
the Army experts and even then sometimes found that he had 
not provided enough. Nor, I take it, will the full tale of his 
difficulties with the Trade Unions in getting them to aban- 
don all practices and customs that hindered output ever be 
given to the world. But we do know that no statesman of 
recent times has approached Labor more frankly or more 
fearlessly, has told the British workingmen so many un- 
palatable truths, or has known, while rebuking them, how to 
grip their imaginations and fire them with something of 
his own vehement ardor. If Britain today is working as she 
never worked before it is very largely Mr. Lloyd George’s 
doing. To him more perhaps than to anyone in the British 
Isles it was clear from the outset that victory was only pos- 
sible by a united effort of self-forgetfulness and a total 
transformation of our way of life and our habits of mind. 
He himself has thrown off everything that stood in the way 
of a more vigorous prosecution of the War, has cut loose 
from all limitations, has hesitated at nothing, however revo- 
lutionary, that promised to bring victory even one -inch 
nearer. How to win the War has been the one problem on 
which he has concentrated his whole mind, his soul, and all 
the resources of an eloquence that was never so noble and a 
driving-power that was never so remorseless as during the 
past two-and-a-half years. No cause has appealed to him 
like this; none has raised him to such a height of spiritual 
fervor, or fused his powers of imagination and practi- 
cality into a firmer whole. There have been the usual accusa- 
tions that he was trying to jockey Mr. Asquith out of the 
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Premiership and that the destruction of the late Ministry 
was due to his intrigues and ambition. I can say most posi- 
tively that Mr. Lloyd George has never looked at this appal- 
ling cataclysm from either the personal or the party stand- 
point. But he has felt, and felt justly, that he could save 
the nation. He has doubted, as well he might, whether any- 
body else could. He has been, as how could he not be?, splen- 
didly conscious of his power and capacity; and he has un- 
questionably been driven at times almost to despair by the 
muddleheadedness and indecision, the backing and filling, of 
his colleagues. There is nothing more wearing on a com- 
petent man than to see a job mishandled which he knows he 
could handle aright; and when the job is the salvation of the 
British Empire and the liberties of Europe, and when be- 
hind him he feels the enthusiasm and the confidence of a 
great nation, not to seek for the power to direct affairs is to 
betray the country. But no personal striving and above all 
no Press campaign could have raised Mr. Lloyd George to 
the Premiership. It is because the average man and woman 
have singled him out as by far the most efficient commander 
and the most potent personality in the kingdom, because 
- they have been exasperated by the spectacle of wabbling and 
delay, because they feel that in him they have found a true 
_- spokesman of the spirit and resolves of democracy and an 
executive with the ability to energize the whole conduct of 
the War—it is for these reasons that Mr. Lloyd George is 
Prime Minister. The moral leadership of the British democ- 
racy was his long ago. Its actual leadership is now in his 
hands in a form and under circumstances that must make 
him little less than a Dictator. And in the composition of his 
Cabinet, in the many departmental heads he has chosen 
from the ranks of business, in the presence of several mem- 
bers of some of the proudest and oldest houses in Great 
Britain now sitting as subordinates to the son of a poor 
Welsh schoolmaster, the world has been quick to see not 
only the triumph of a social revolution, not only a guarantee 
of victory, but an exhibition of that reserve power of democ- 
racy which can alone overthrow German militarism. 
Therefore, I say the change is wholesome and necessary 
and exemplifies on a small scale the issues that are being 
decided on the battlefields of Europe. Democracy in the 
person of Mr. Lloyd George has come into its own in Great 
Britain. That is a development which must rejoice the 
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hearts of all democrats the world over. But it is only a 
stepping stone to that greater development when, after one 
knows not what waste and anguish, the power of Teutonic 
militarism, with all its hateful implications of privilege and 
class oppression and reactionary rule, is crushed beneath 
the mightier strength that the forces of freedom, the forces 
of universal democracy, have arrayed against it. For Great 
Britain Mr. Lloyd George’s accession means at last the right 
man in the right place, means a screwing up of all the in- 
finitely varied machinery and a deepening of all the spiritual 
elements that together form the fighting strength of a mod- 
ern nation. It was a sign not of weakness but of the popular 
recognition of the need for a greater and more efficient 
effort; not of confusion growing worse confounded, but of 
movement emerging from inaction, and a trusted pilot taking 
the helm. Germany was quick to recognize its significance. 
It marked for her the appropriate hour for the submission 
of the first of the long series of peace proposals with which 
she will endeavor to hoodwink neutral nations, to play upon 
their sympathies, and to stave off the defeat that otherwise 
she is doomed to undergo. I know the temper of the British 
people well enough to be sure that under any leader they 
would reject with contempt any and every inconclusive set- 
tlement that allowed Germany to escape the penalties of her 
crimes and left her free to prepare for their renewal. The 
British people are not thinking of peace. They are thinking 
solely of victory. They know that any peace prompted by 
Germany must be and can only be in reality a greater vic- 
tory than any she has won, or now can ever win, by force 
of arms. Therefore in any event and under any Prime Min- 
ister Great Britain would have rejected and would have ex- 
posed Germany’s effort to snatch success from disaster by 
diplomatic parleyings. But it was just so much to the good 
that the task of formulating the unalterable resolves of the 
British nation should have fallen upon Mr. Lloyd George 
rather than upon his predecessor or upon the late Foreign 
Secretary. For from his lips, with an authority unequaled 
in the world of today by that of any other man, speaks the 
voice not only of the British democracy but of all democ- 
racy. And between democracy and Prussianism there can be 
no truce and no accommodation. One or the other must suc- 
cumb. And so long as there are leaders like Lloyd George, 
it will not be democracy. Sypway Beooxs: 
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THE FOOD SITUATION IN AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY 


BY WOLF VON SCHIERBRAND 


Since the war began I have made the circuit of Austria- 
Hungary twice, inquiring and observing. From personal 
study I can say that industry, trade and general business 

are, so far as data are obtainable, in a surprisingly flourish- 
ing state. What are known as ‘‘ war industries ’’ partake, 
of course, most largely of this prosperity, short-lived and 
inherently fallacious as it may be. Hundreds of new mil- 
lionaire contractors and dealers in army supplies have 
sprung up. 

But the manner in which Austria-Hungary has raised 


'.-the sinews of war by her own unaided strength com- 


pels admiration. Notoriously a land not abounding in 
liquid capital, the Hungarian half indeed greatly dependent 
on foreign investors, she has issued five war loans, 
nearly altogether subscribed for by her own population 
and totaling some thirty billions of crowns. With 
that, the number of individual subscribers, running as they 
do into the millions, and the many small amounts, show 
that the middle and even the laboring classes vie with the 
wealthier ones in patriotism and confidence in an ultimate 
favorable peace. 

In round numbers, Austria-Hungary has up to the pres- 
ent put some four millions and a half of men into the field. 
That means almost a net ten per cent. of the total popula- 
tion. But it must be remembered that from the available 
men of physical fitness and military age very large deduc- 
tions have to be made. Take Galicia, for instance. That 
province with its eight millions is the most populous in Aus- 
' tria. In the wake of the Russian invasion, at the very outset 
‘of the war, and until the fall of 1915, at the orders of the 
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Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholayevitch, the generalissimo, be- 
tween 350,000 and 400,000 males of Galicia were sent off 
from the occupied districts of that province into the interior 
of Russia, many of them as far as Siberia or the Volga 
regions, with the view of diminishing Austria-Hungary’s 
military resources. To that extent, therefore, the armies 
of the monarchy were weakened. Again, in South Tyrol 
and along the Adriatic coast line, long before hostilities were 
actually declared by Italy, a considerable percentage of the 
men of Italian stock, won over by the unremitting Italian 
propaganda, had gone over the border and joined the foe. 

While in Germany 45 years is the utmost age limit of 
the men sent to the front, in Austria-Hungary it was 50 
quite early in the struggle, and for some months this limit 
was raised to 55 years, in Hungary at least. For a consid- 
erable time, youths from 17 upwards, if strong and fit 
enough, have been enrolled in the ranks of the fighters. Not 
alone that, however. The physical standard for the men 
and boys called to arms has steadily been lowered, until to- 
day even those with incipient tuberculosis or otherwise 
showing defects are included. 

What are the additional forces on which Austria-Hun- 
gary can still draw out of its human reservoir? How large 
at this present juncture may be the reserves trained or in 
process of training I am unable to say with exactitude; but 
I should say that one million is a conservative figure. An- 
other million might be utilized, in case of urgent need, by 
next Spring. For by that time another 500,000 will have 
attained the age of 17 to 18, and some 500,000 can still be 
picked out of the number of rejected and anfit for the 33 
years that military duty runs in time of war. That, how- 
ever, comprises the total of new forces that the monarchy 
can pit against Russia’s fresh millions next year. 

_ That under these circumstances the men of Austria- 
Hungary are fighting as well as they undoubtedly do, is one 
of the marvels of this unprecedented war, especially if one 
considers the enormous hardships they have to undergo all 
along in such sections of the front as the Tyrolese mountain 
ranges, the Carpathians, and parts of the foremost line 
towards Russia. 

However, the most important item, the food problem, 
is the crucial one. On its solution chiefly depends Austria- 
Hungary’s ability to bear the brunt of this war to the end. 
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To judge this question with a fair degree of accuracy, 
a number of factors must be taken into account. I shall go 
into them seriatim. 

One of them is the influence of famine, or at least scarcity 
and high price of foodstuffs, on the general health. There 
can be no doubt that a condition closely bordering on famine 
prevails in most parts of Austria to-day. When I left Vi- 
enna the bakers’ shops were besieged, day after day, by 
hundreds of women, children and aged men, waiting hours 
for their small rations of bread—half a pound per day each 
person. And such bread! The fighting men at the front 
get fairly enough to eat. But in the ‘‘ hinterland ’’ the civil- 
ian population suffers more or less severely from an insuf- 
ficiency of nourishing food. And it is precisely the feeble 
and sickly, the babies, women, children and the aged who 
are injured the most: as witness the official statistics of 
Budapest, the Hungarian capital, for the twelvemonth end- 

ing August 31, 1916. They show that, chiefly owing to lack 
of milk, infant mortality there has been more than treble 
what it was in 1914. The authentic figures for Vienna indi- 
cate a similar state. For the empire as a whole and for the 
entire civilian population, regardless of age, the figures are 
not now available, but from all sorts of more or less reliable 
‘reports, such as those of medical associations and of benevo- 
lent societies, it would seem that the number of deaths due 
to lack of nourishment must be appalling. 

For a variety of reasons, some of them obvious, the Gov- 
ernments of Austria and of Hungary do not choose to pub- 
lish the facts as to this matter. Indeed, it is officially claimed 
that the death-rate among adults (leaving out the men at 
the front) is lower than formerly. Among the leading Aus- 
trian traits is patience, incredible patience. Yet with my 

own eyes I have seen a number of famine riots in Vienna. 
One of them started in a socialist quarter of the city, and 
under the leadership of a score of determined men and 
women the dense throng, numbering several thousands, at- 
tempted to cleave its way through the cordon of police to 
the abode of the late emperor, Schoenbrunn, until dispersed 
by force. On another occasion, late in September, a large 
procession, mostly women and children, tried to fight its 
way to the municipal building. Their intention was to make 
a public and striking demonstration in order to compel the 
~ mayor to provide and equally distribute sufficient food for 
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the needy. This crowd likewise came from one of the chief 
socialist sections of the town, from Ottakring and Hernals, 
and many of the women forming part of it looked haggard, 
desperate and famished. Some had pallid babies clinging 
to their wasted bosoms. This multitude also was beaten 
back by the vigilant police. 

On the same day I obtained an interview with Count 
Stuergkh, then the premier of Austria, whom I interpellated 
on the above awful spectacle. That statesman, though, took 
the matter very coolly. All he would say in answer to my 
questions was, Yes, the police had already made a report on 
the occurrence; that it was trivial and hardly worthy of 
note; an unavoidable incident in a war of such magnitude. 
Nil nisi bonum. The man is dead now, and I do not care to 
repeat the accusations popularly brought against him, such 
as his agrarian proclivities. Suffice it to say that he was 
either unable or unwilling, or both, to handle successfully 
the problem of a rigidly just and adequate distribution of 
the necessaries of life. 

Dr. Weiskirchner, the Mayor of Vienna, on the other 
hand, did all that was humanly possible to relieve distress 
occasioned by insufficiency of food. He personally exerted 
himself. Trustworthy and efficient agents of his purchased 
flour in Hungary, Roumania and Moravia; potatoes, peas, 
beans, chickens and geese in Galicia; coal in Prussian Sile- 
sia. He saw to it, overcoming every obstacle, that these 
provisions reached the city and were sold to the indigent 
population at cost price. He organized relief work, and has 
kept it up for two years past. In this way he has expended 
31,000,000 Austrian crowns of the city’s money, which was 
slowly refunded. Dr. Barezy, Mayor of Budapest, later imi- 
tated the example thus set. 

Food conditions vary greatly in different parts of the 
monarchy. They are vastly better in Hungary than in 
Austria, Hungary being largely an agricultural country, — 
whereas in Austria industrial interests predominate. Nor- 
mally, Austria imports about one-third of her provisions, 
largely from Hungary. The harvest of 1916 and that of 
1917 will tell a different story. The 1916 crop was less than 
middling. A portion, owing to unfavorable weather prevail- 
ing during harvest-time, as well as to insufficient help, 
spoiled on the ground. It was especially deficient in bread- 
stuffs, whereas in hay, in cattle feed, in barley and oats it 
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_ was-above the average. As Hungary needs her produce for 
her own population, relatively little finds its way into Aus- 
tria, even at extravagant prices. Importation of certain 
classes of food has wholly stopped. Until last Spring cheese, 
condensed milk, potatoes and herrings from Holland, butter 
from Denmark, condensed milk, cheese, honey from Switzer- 
land, and canned fish from Norway, could be procured, 
though at steep figures. All that has stopped. 

If the foodstuffs of both Hungary and Austria were put 
into a joint pool, so to speak, and the people of the whole 
monarchy fed out of it evenly, there would be no serious 
difficulty. It would mean that everybody would receive 
about 70 per cent. of the normal supply of peace days. But 
Hungary is a sovereign state, just as much as Austria is, 
and Hungarians do not propose to stint themselves to please 
the people of the other half of the dual monarchy. Thus it 
is that Austria goes short in her rations—alarmingly short. 

During September and October, 1916, the poor in Vienna 
had to go without potatoes; and bread, their only other 
staple, was sold in but insufficient bulk. The bread’ in Octo- 
ber consisted of 20 per cent. of rye, and 40 per cent. each 
of barley and oats. It was not very palatable, but it was 
decidedly better than the bread of a year before, which con- 

tained 75 per cent. of maize, a cereal which Vienna bakers 
were not accustomed to. Thus they turned out a bread 
that was bitter-tasting, heavy, of unpleasant odor, and hard 
to digest.. 

Prices soared, of course. Several months ago, meat of 
better quality ranged from 12 to 17 crowns per kilo, or about 
$1.10 to $1.60 a pound. Bacon, ham, sausage even higher, 
and very hard to obtain at any price; butter, $1 to $1.20 a 
pound; milk, 8 cents a quart, but very little of it; cheeses, 
according to grade, 80 cents to $1.40 a pound. But bread 
and potatoes had legal maximum prices. Bread sold at 9 
cents the pound, potatoes at 5 to 10 cents: the pound, ac- 
cording to kind. 

' Mistakes have been made, of course, by the Governments 
of both Austria and Hungary. Aside from a failure to issue 
and enforce workable regulations insuring a fair distribu- 
tion of the existing chief foodstuffs, at tolerable prices, the 
worst sin of omission consisted probably in not preventing 
the hoarding of provisions by the well-to-do classes. These, 
indeed, with few exceptions, have hidden away immense 
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stores of eatables not easily perishable, such as smoked 
meats, bacon, ham, sausage, also flour, macaroni, rice, peas, 
beans, lentils, sugar, coffee, tea, cocoa, condensed milk, 
cheese, butter, lard, canned goods, etc. I venture to say 
that many millions of pounds of these various comestibles 
have been hoarded, while the poor in only too many instances 
are in dire need of food of any kind. So thoroughly has this 
private piling-up of eatables been done in Austria—and, to 
a much smaller degree, in Hungary as well—that many 
articles have completely disappeared from the open market, 
such as macaroni and noodles, rice, peas, beans, lentils, 
sardines and other fish preserves. 

The appointment of a ‘‘ food dictator ’’ in each of the 
two halves of the monarchy, largely on the same plan and 
with similar powers as those conferred on the food dictator 
in Germany, is under consideration and seems on the point 
of being realized. But even if this be done, it is quite cer- 
tain that distress during these winter months will be acute 
and widespread in the monarchy. The only possible relief 
(or at least partial relief) might come if Austria and Ger- 
many should jointly conquer and occupy the whole of Rou- 
mania, a country with an abundance of cereals—provided, 
of course, that the Roumanians do not follow the example 
of Russia when withdrawing from Poland in the Autumn 
of 1915. The Russians then destroyed or removed all the 
foodstuffs, cattle, grain, etc., and even systematically set fire 
to the fields where the corn was ripening. 

To strike a rough sort of balance, it might be said that 
the Austrian people, in their vast majority, are now sub- 
sisting on about half the amount of food that they consumed 
before the war. They must also go without many accustomed 
articles of diet. With robust, healthy adults, this Spartan 
fare may often be beneficial, especially in the case of the 
Viennese, who are naturally rather prone to overfeeding, 
and amongst whom the decrease of abundant living would 
not be wholly deplorable. But with that far more numerous 
part of the population whose means at no time admitted of 
such a surfeit, the case is much more serious. Several doc- 
tors of my acquaintance in Vienna assured me that this long- 
continued malnutrition has wrought havoc with the health 
and stamina in the proletarian districts of the city, leading 
to permanent injury of the constitution in most cases, and 
to slow starvation in others. At the front, of course, the 
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case is otherwise. There, in fact, innumerable soldiers—in 
civil life simple mountaineers, peasants, laborers, herdsmen, 
woodcutters, ete.—were receiving much more meat and rich 
food than they were accustomed to, and more than was good 
for them, since they had fared all their lives on mush, milk, 
eggs and bread. But their surplus will not help the half- 
starving civilians far away. 

However, relying on the almost unanimous opinion of a 
number of practicing physicians both in Austria and Hun- 
_ gary, I should say that while much grave injury is being 
done to the civilian population by reason of the strict block- 
ade enforced by the Allies against the monarchy, it will 
scarcely bring Austria-Hungary to her knees. And this 
year the case may be more favorable for her. She has had 
three successive crop deficiencies. She might have a normal 
crop, or better than that. And Roumania’s produce might 
furnish her even a surplus. 

In connection with the food problem, I will mention that 
during several visits which I paid to large prison and de- 
tention camps, careful investigation proved that the charge 
repeatedly made in the foreign press, that these wards are 
purposely underfed, is groundless. I was in Gyor, Hungary, 
_Theresienstadt, Bohemia, and other points, and the pris- 
- oners looked to me healthy and strong. To be sure, they 
nearly all complained of insufficient food; but Austria makes 
answer to that by saying that they receive as much as or 
more food than the laboring civilians of her own population, 
and that she cannot afford to treat her enemies better than 
her own people. 

To conclude. While, in the main, both the Government 
and the people of Austria-Hungary earnestly mean to see 
this present war out until a peace with honor may be nego- 
tiated—one securing to the monarchy safety from her foes 
of the hour—a proviso must nevertheless be made: they are 
all heartily tired of the fight, longing fervently for an end 
to it, and they feel that they have made sacrifices enough, 
both in blood and treasure. The common folk in their talk 
among themselves often go farther than this: they declare 
that they want the war to stop in any case, with or without 
Rory —thongh the men at the front speak differently. 

Wotr von ScHIERBRAND. 
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AMERICA AND THE WORLD’S TRADE 


BY A. MAURICE LOW 


TueEreE has been much loose and, as usual, unscientific and 
ignorant talk of the United States having gained permanent 
control of the world’s trade. It has been discussed with heat 
and partisan zeal, and therefore without regard to the facts. 
Economics can now be considered regardless of the effect 
they may have on party fortunes. Speculative theories 
colored by bias can be dismissed and the truth revealed by 
avery simple test. It is curious that in all that has been said 
and written on the subject during the year or more that 
has passed since American exports assumed their present 
importance no one has thought proper to apply the only. 
sure means to ascertain the truth. 

American exports for the seven months ending July,. 
1914, had an aggregate value of $1,178,676,000, in round 
figures, and in the corresponding period for this past year 
they increased to $2,892,712,000. These are the figures of 
the Department of Commerce, they are the latest available 
in detail at the time of writing, and they are more valuable 
than would be those bringing the statistics down to a later 
bs date. In the seven months from January to July, 1914, 
the world was at peace and commerce was normal; the ex- 
ports therefore represented the ordinary trade of the United 
States unstimulated by artificial demands or to supply the 
y a vacuum created by the withdrawal of European labor from 
i: its regular occupations to meet the requirements of war; 
ir American manufacturers were turning out their regular out- - 
ke put and were not working under forced draft. In the 
first seven months of 1916 industrial conditions, not only 
in Europe but also in the United States, have been abnormal, 
and demands have been created for certain articles, the 
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product of the farm, the mine and the factory, that could be 
only supplied by the United States. In a word, this increase 
of $1,700,000,000 in exports is practically the demand made 


y war. 


The bulk of the American export trade is comprised in 
twenty-three great groups. In 1914 (all references to 1914 
and 1916 mean the seven months from January to July in 
both years and not the full calendar years) the total exports 
were $1,178,676,000, of which $851,128,000, or 72.21 per cent. 
. of the total, were articles belonging to these twenty-three 
classes. In 1916 the total exports were $2,892,712,000, of 
which $2,491,322,000, or 86.12 per cent. of the total, were 
similarly classified. These figures are of vast significance 


when subjected to more detailed analysis. 


The twenty-three great groups and the exports for the 


TABLE I 


Seven months 
ending 

July, 1914. 
Horses and $2,398,000 
Brass, and manufactures of......... 4,248,000 
95,979,000 
Aeroplanes, and parts of........... 176,000 
Autos, and parts of, not including 

engines and tires ................ 20,729,000 
Railway ears, parts of, and motorcycles. 6,665,000 
Copper, and manufactures of....... 84,658,000 
Cotton, unmanufactured ........... 235,102,000 
Cotton, manufactured ............. 28,159,000 
3,793,000 
2,102,000 
Iron and steel, and manufactures of, 

including firearms .............. 120,816,000 
Leather, and manufactures of....... 33,444,000 
Meat and dairy products ........... 79,333,000 
38,000 


two years, in money values, were as follows: 


PrincipaL Exports oF THE UNITED STATES 


Seven months 


ending 
July, 1916. 
$44,939,000 
157,833,000 
261,658,000 
3,175,000 


69,898,000 
24,346,000 
89,623,000 
127,844,000 
249,471,000 
72,541,000 
384,147,000 
10,847,000 


442,640,000 

82,660,000 
178,333,000 
11,468,000 
60,581,000 
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- Dried and tinned vegetables........ 4,499,000 10,292,000 
Wearing apparel, woolen and other 


Zinc, and manufactures of.......... 209,000 29,911,000 
Vegetable oils 9,878,000 16,194,000 
Paper, and manufactures of........ 11,948,000 20,369,000 


Anyone who will take the trouble to give even cursory 
examination to these figures cannot fail to be impressed by 
two things. One is the wealth the war has poured into the 
United States, the other is that this flow of gold will cease 
when peace is declared. Take the first item on the list, 
horses and mules. Here exports jump from $2,400,000 in 
round figures to nearly $45,000,000. Accepting the 1914 
figures as the normal demand of the world for American 
horses and mules it must be obvious that the difference, 
almost $43,000,000, is the demand created by the war, which 
has greatly increased the gains of the American farmer and — . 
horse raiser; and when war no longer exists the demand will 
cease as suddenly as it was created. If further proof is 
required it is to be found in a brief study of the figures in 
detail. In 1914 no American horses were exported to France, 
in 1916 she was a purchaser to the amount of $22,296,329. 
In 1914 England paid only $200,400 for horses bought in 
America, but in 1916 they cost her $4,395,495. Mules of 
course tell the same story. 

The more the figures are subjected to minute analysis the 
more clearly it is seen that the great increase in exports 
over the normal is purely a war demand; and it cannot be 
too often repeated that the demands made by the war will — 
cease as soon as the war ceases. Exports in 1916 were 
approximately 245 per cent. greater than in 1914, that is, 
almost two and a half times as large; in dollars the gain 
was $1,700,000,000 in favor of this year; but the increase in 
the exports of articles made necessary by the war is even 
more striking. Rather more than half of this net increase 
of one billion seven hundred millions is made up by just 
three exports: brass and its manufactures, explosives, and 
iron and steel and its manufactures, including firearms, 
aggregating in excess of eight hundred and fifty millions. 
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Brass, because of its use in the manufacture of ammunition 
- and for other military purposes, needs no explanation; nor 
do explosives and firearms, for which the world had prac- 
tically no use for imports from the United States before 
the war; but the subclasses in the iron and steel group show, 


how the war trade has ramified in a hundred directions. 


The exports of metal working machinery and machine tools, 
for example, increased nearly sevenfold, from $7,500,000 to 
$47,000,000, and seven-eighths of this difference of $40,000,- 
000 is accounted for by exports to three belligerents, France 
$10,600,000, Russia $8,100,000, United Kingdom $13,500,000, 
Canada $4,300,000; and Canada, it should be remembered, 
requires metal working machinery and machine tools for the 
ammunition and machine guns she is manufacturing for the 
British Government. It is the same in regard to leather and 
its manufactures, which show an increase of from $33,000,000 
to $82,000,000. In 1914 American boot and shoe exports to 
Italy and Russia were too insignificant to be separately listed 
and were included in ‘‘ other countries.’’ This year Italy 
paid $5,225,000 for American footwear and Russia $5,613,- 
000, these two countries alone spending nearly $800,000 more 
than the value of the entire export boot and shoe trade 
in 1914. 

Every group that is examined indicates the same result. 


Meat and dairy products made the American farmer $100,- ° 


000,000 better off in 1916 than in 1914, but that is not sur- 
prising when it is seen how the war forced the belligerents 
into buying American supplies so greatly in excess of their 
normal peace requirements. In 1914, for instance, the value 
of all the canned beef exported amounted to only $258,912, 
of which rather less than half, amounting to $108,456, was 
bought by England. This year the exports rose to $6,334,479 
and England took $6,121,110. American trade in fresh beef 
in 1914 was negligible, the total export being only $480,011, 
of which Panama took $390,523. This year the exports 
jumped to $15,752,662, and while Panama’s taste for Amer- 
ican fresh beef was satisfied at a cost of $84,494, France, 
Italy and the United Kingdom between them spent four- 
teen million dollars. The exports of woolen wearing apparel 
and rags rose’from $2,851,000 in 1914 to $30,527,000 in 1916 
because of the demand for uniforms and the cloth out of 
which to make them, but in the peace year Europe was able 
to meet its own consumption and did not have to buy woolen 
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clothing in this country. The increase in the exports of 
alcohol from $38,000 to more than $11,000,000 is startling 
but not surprising, for an enormous amount of alcohol is 
used in the manufacture of explosives. Likewise the in- 
crease of sugar exports from less than a million to more 
than sixty millions is owing to the fact of France having 
been compelled to import sugar as her beet fields are in the 
temporary possession of Germany; and England, no longer 
importing beet sugar from Germany has repaired the de- 


ficiency by purchases in the United States. 


It will perhaps be said that these figures of exports are 
in a sense misleading because of the great increase in the 
price of every article of prime necessity. This is true in a 
measure, but only in a measure. There has been, as every- 
one knows, an enhancement in all commodity prices, but the 
appreciation is largely the result of the war, and it is espe- 
cially so in those articles constituting the bulk of the export 
trade—iron and steel, breadstuffs, meats, copper, chemicals. 
Not only has the war increased the volume of exports but 
also their prices, so that in the actual amount sold and the 
money that has been realized it is the war that has brought 
both the trade and the money to the United States. 

[ shall not overburden this article by citing unnecessary, 
figures. Those that have been given incontrovertibly demon- 
strate that the abnormal export trade of the United States— 
abnormal, that is, when the exports of 1914 are taken as the 
normal—is a war trade, called into existence by the war, 
and for its existence dependent solely upon the continuation 
of the war. Two questions, however, are pertinent. One 
is, how much of this trade created by the war will be 
retained by the United States after the war? The other is, 
how much of the trade formerly enjoyed by Europe with 
Latin America has permanently passed into the hands of 
the United States? 

As to what may happen sometime in the future, the guess 
of a fool is no worse than that of the wisest person when 
there is no basis for exact calculation. Speculation would be 
futile, but the statistics permit a fairly safe conclusion to 
be reached. The total export trade of 1916 was $1,700,000,000 
greater than that of 1914. Let us first consider those articles 
of the year 1916 export whose nature indicate clearly they 
were imported solely for war purposes and for which no 
demand in excess of normal can exist in peace times. 
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TABLE II 


Exports FOR Wark PURPOSES 


Exports in 1916 in excess 
of the normal year 1914. 


Horses and mules ............ecceeees $42,541,000 
2,999,000 
Autos, and parts of...........eeeeeees 49,169,000 
Railway cars, and parts of............. 17,681,000 
73,693,000 
Leather, and manufactures of.......... 49,216,000 
Wearing apparel ........ 24,676,000 
Zinc, and manufactures 29,702, 


It must be self-evident that when Russia makes a sudden 
demand on the United States for railway cars it is not be- 
_ cause of the natural growth of her internal commerce but 

the compulsion of military necessities. A similar cause can 
be ascribed when France, hitherto importing practically no 
steel billets from America, is a purchaser in this market 
to the extent of $31,033,792, and England must buy tin plates 
in the United States. It is the same in regard to explosives, 
sugar and all the other articles in the foregoing table. We 
can therefore safely deduct from the excess exports of 1916 
$797,204,000, leaving a balance of $902,796,000 in favor of 
the present year. 

It is more difficult to deal with the remaining ten groups 
because it is impossible to tell even approximately whether 
had the world been at peace and engaged in no more tragic 
occupation than making money Europe would have pur- 
chased more American automobiles, bread and meats in 
1916 than it did two years earlier. There is no good reason 
to believe that, under normal conditions, there would have 
been any marked change in international trade; and one 
feels justified in cautiously advancing this theory because 
of the known conditions. In 1914 the world was enjoying 
fair prosperity. There was no great boom, but there was 
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no widespread depression. The great industrial nations 
were not complaining of hard times, there was no excessive 
unemployment, money was not being hoarded, and capital 
showed no timidity. There was no fear of war to curtail 
adventure or cause excessive prudence, for it was only in 
the last days of July, 1914, that the storm burst and the 
whole world stood amazed. 

In all probability the world’s trade in 1916 would have 
been larger than in 1914 because of the progressive increase 
of the world’s wealth, and of that wealth the United States 
would have secured its fair share, but it would have been 
small, negligible almost, compared with what has taken 
place. Europe would have bought breadstuffs, raw cotton, 
certain manufactures of iron and steel and other articles, 


both raw materials and finished products, for which it must | 


perforce come to the United States, but only on the scale 
of its well established consumption. Accepting 1914 as a 
normal year we are justified in regarding the 1916 exports as 
abnormal, and in the following table the excess is given. 


TABLE III 


Exports OrHer THan TuHose For Purety Mmirary Purposes 


Excess in 1916 over the 
normal year 1914. 


Brass, and manufactures of............ $153,585,000 
165,679,000 
Copper, and manufactures of.......... 43,186,000 
Iron and steel, and manufactures of.... 321,824,000 
Meat and dairy products ............. 99,000,000 
Dried and eanned vegetables........... 5,793,000 
Paper, and manufactures of........... 8,421,000 


The excess disclosed by Tables IT and III aggregates $1,- 
640,194,000, which means that instead of the normal and reg- 
ular exports of the United States having increased $1,700,- 
000,000 in 1916 they would have shown an increase of only 
$58,806,000, in round figures, as compared with 1914 had it 
not been for the stimulus of the war. This is an increase of 
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a trifle more than five per cent. in two years, which is sat- 
isfactory but not remarkable. That this war trade will not 
be held after the war needs no argument. 

The second question, whether American trade with South 
America has been increased by the war is quickly and defi- 
nitely answered by the statistics. It will be remembered 
that 86.12 per cent. of the total export trade of the United 
States in the year 1916 was either in raw materials or 
farm products that the world has for a number of years 
regularly bought from the United States, such as cotton, 
copper, wheat, meat and dairy products, or manufactured 
products for war purposes, the bulk of the raw materials, 
farm products and manufactures being taken by the Allies; 
thus leaving less than 14 per cent. of all the exports to be 
absorbed by the non-belligerents of Europe, South America 
and the Orient. Space will not permit a detailed presenta- 
tion of exports to South America, but a few figures will 
prove that the war has not turned the current of trade of 

‘South America from Europe to the United States. 


TABLE IV 


Exports oF THE Unitep States to SoutH AMERICA. 


1914 1916 
Agricultural implements .............. 1,487,097 2,762,834. 
Steam locomotives ....... wasNodiewaes 578,536 136,822 
Sewing machines ..............seeee. 1,440,027 426,002 
Structural iron and steel.............. 769,334 694,222 
Illuminating oil ....... 4,247,465 3,530,292 
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American exports to South America have increased in 
two years from $24,735,965 to $27,883,871, that is, a gain of 
$3,147,906, or 12.72 per cent. A satisfactory gain if it can 
be maintained, but in view of the circumstances not at all 
phenomenal. It should be remembered that these figures 
do not represent the total of American exports to South 
America but are the principal exports, and only those 
articles of sufficient importance to be itemized in the monthly, 
summary of the Department of Commerce. 

The remaining problem is whether after the war the 
Allies will continue to buy from the United States on the 
lavish scale they have been doing since the beginning of the 
war; not of course war materials, for with peace there will 
be no demand for military supplies, but to rebuild war torn 
Europe. Cities and villages ground into powder by shell 
fire and flame must be restored, bridges and railways must 
be replaced, the enormous destruction of the war must be 


-made good. Europe must come to the United States for 


its iron and steel, lumber, raw materials of every kind as 
well as many manufactures because the demand will be so 
great and so insistent the labor of Europe will not be able 
to supply its own needs, and the enormous resources of the 
United States will be heavily drawn upon to meet the de- 
ficiency. This is the rose-colored vision of the optimist, 
who sees an even larger export trade after the war than 


now exists. He may be right, because as I have already. 


said, when there is nothing on which to base a calculation 
one guess is as good as another, but the known facts sug- 
gest a more conservative view. 

A nation is no different from an individual. When a 
farmer has lost his crops by drouth, floods, disease, when he 
has had to raise money by selling his investments and then 
by borrowing on mortgage at high rates of interest, and 
finally has his house and his barns and much of his stock 
and many of his agricultural instruments swept away by fire, 
which kills one of his sons, cripples another, and incapaci- 
tates for the time being a third, what does the man do? He 
either submits to fate and refuses longer to struggle, or re- 
fuses to yield to fate and buckles down again to his task of 
recreating what he has lost. He knows what he has to face. 
He knows he will have to be content with bare necessities 
and must eschew all luxury. He will rebuild his house, 
because he must have a roof to cover him, but plain walls 
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must suffice. In the days of his prosperity he had an auto- 
mobile, but now it is only a memory and a heap of charred 
junk, and he will walk instead of riding. 

That will be the position of Europe after the war, victor 
and vanquished alike. It will rebuild and restore, but slowly 
and economically. When a great fire or earthquake levels 
an American city its people, before the ruins are cold, begin 
the planning of a greater and more wonderful city, and they 
~ will work night and day to make their plans a reality. That 
is not the temper of the European. He has imagination, 
but it is the imagination that envisages the future in the 
history of its past. What has come to growth in a thousand 
years cannot be reborn in a day, nor does he desire it. Hach 
generation has done its part, and it is for the coming genera- 
tions to share their burden. He does not mortgage the 
future. The French peasant will rebuild his farmhouse as 
it was before Germany let loose the crimson flood of death, 
but brick by brick and stone on stone, skimping his. food 
and his clothing, economizing and saving until he has the 
money to buy what he needs, with the horror of debt always 
before him and none of the enticement of debt that is the 
delight of the American, who will mortgage his ground to 
. build his house, and mortgage his house to buy his stock, and 
be proud of his audacity in taking the long chance. 

There is one export, however, which does not appear in 
the Government returns, but it will be a source of wealth to 
the United States for many years to come. That is the 
export of credit. Since the beginning of the war and up 
to the present time the United States has extended to the 
world credit approximating $2,000,000,000 at rates of inter- 
-est ranging from five to six per cent. That means an income 
of $100,000,000 or more which the world must pay to the 
United States, and as the colossal sum the world has bor- 
rowed cannot be quickly repaid the United States will con- 
tinue to be in receipt of this income. In addition the United 
States has repurchased from Europe its own securities esti- 
mated to have a face value of $2,000,000,000 and involving 


an average interest charge of $100,000,000 a year, which ~ 


paid to its own people instead of going abroad increases the 
real wealth of the United States by that sum. Two hundred 
million dollars a year, and more probably before the war 
is over, is the lasting profit the United States has made out 
of the war. A, Maurice Low. 
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ITALY’S RELATION TO THE WAR 


BY REV. WALTER LOWRIE 


[The letter which follows sets forth so clearly the complete justi- 
fication of Italy’s relation to the war that we take pleasure in offer- 
ing it to the consideration of our readers. It was written in reply 
~ toa letter of an American ex-diplomat to Italy whose long residence 
there familiarized him with Italian hopes and aspirations, and Mr. 
Lowrie, knowing that, wrote with explicitness and frankness.—TuB 
Eprror.] 


You challenge me to consider a concrete topie when you 
say: ‘Of course I have thought much of Italy, and have 
found it somewhat difficult to secure for myself a point. of 
view which would be as satisfactory as I could wish. But 
perhaps that is because I have all my life been a virulent 
opponent of one uation asserting by force its right of con- 
quest over another.’ You speak, as is natural, of * the 
keenness of our sympathy for Italy.’ It is not to be sup- 
posed that Italy has changed substantially since the days 
when you lived in Rome and enjoyed exceptional opportuni- 
ties of knowing the country. Yet during this interval, and 
more especially since the beginning of the war, new surface 
indications have emerged which prompt even the Italians 
themselves to revise their judgment of the character and 
capacity of the nation. Our notions of Italy are conven- 
tional, the product of romantic fiction dealing with the datai 
of long ago. We foreigners who are travelers or sojourners 
in Italy are well nigh incapable of seeing and interpreting 
the present conditions for the reason that our eyes are riv- 
eted upon the past, and I suspect that the Italians have been 
a good deat influenced in their opinion of themselves by what 
other people think of them. While Italy is still in the process 
of finding herself it is not much wonder that the outside: 
critic is: at a loss to gauge her correctly and is fain to fall 
back upon the time-worn formulas. It is obvious, however, 
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that no old formula can be altogether fit to express the new 
conditions created by this war; and our newspaper corre- 
spondents, therefore, in reporting about Italy without any 
sense for reality might just as well have done their writing 
in the office at home. It seems as if most of them had taken 
their cue from an article by George B. McClellan, written 
from Rome at the very moment of Italy’s declaration of war. 
It is not surprising that this lead should have been followed, 
for the author has had exceptional opportunities for knowing 
Italy. But this publication is considered here outrageously 
unjust and has provoked profound indignation. Quite 
rightly, I think; for it was written at the beginning of the 
crisis, before the situation had cleared—at a time, that is, 
when one view was as plausible as another—and it was 
afterwards revised so far as to admit the fact accomplished, 
but grudgingly, as if the popular demonstration, the decision 
of the Government, and the vote of the Chamber were sur- 
face phenomena, which called for no far-reaching revision 
of one’s judgments and shed no light upon the obscurity of 
the antecedent situation. It is not unlikely that you, too, 
have been influenced, directly or indirectly, by this interpre- 
tation of the Italian crisis. But one ought to attach some 
weight to the fact that Mr. McClellan’s sympathies are pro- 
German. I have no doubt whatever that his purpose was 
candidly honest, but his conclusions, even at the time when 
they were published, were demonstrably false, and the year 
which has since elapsed has made the demonstration more 
abundantly clear. 

All this is highly exasperating to one who has at heart 
the good fame of Italy and who believes that the defense of 
it is in the interest of truth. Seeing that most of our reports 
about Italy are misleading, one might find some consolation 
in the fact that our press has comparatively little to say on 
the subject. But that is a poor consolation: it is the sub- 
ject rather for a new complaint. The great American public 
realizes only vaguely that Italy has any part in this war, 
and even men who are generally well informed are unaware 
how considerable and decisive her part has been. Even her 
neutrality was a decisive factor, for from the first it was, in 
fact though not in form, a neutrality benevolent to the 
Allies: the fact being that Italy promptly denuded her 
French border of troops and set free some half a million of 
French soldiers. to check the German advance upon Paris— 
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and that was not more than enough for the task. But I have 
no need to labor this point with you. You will have seen that 
for some time past the English correspondents and military 
critics have showed themselves alive to the importance of 
Italy’s intervention and have described with unstinted praise _ 
her military organization and the prowess of her soldiers. 

The Italians have been disposed to think themselves in- 
capable of efficient organization. The civil organization is 
imperfect, like ours; and the lack of co-ordination in the busi- 
ness world is the source of many woes. It is as much of a 
surprise, therefore, to the Italians as to anybody else to see 
how efficient is the military organization. 

The importance of Italy’s intervention has become clear 
to everybody, now that Austria’s ‘‘ punitive expedition ’’ has 
been hurled back by the Italians and has opened the way 
for the threatening Russian advance. Time will tell, and 
Italy will doubtless in the end receive her full meed of fame. 
Her successes hitherto have been of a sort not easily ap- 
praised by those who do not know the frontier where her 
war is waged. I know it in almost its whole extent, for it 
has been my playground for more than twenty years. And 
the Italian people, generally sceptical and pessimistic about 
their own affairs, contrived somehow in this instance to ar- . 
rive promptly at a just estimate of the efficiency of the army 
and the competence of its commander. This explains the 
quiet confidence that has prevailed here since the beginning 
of the war. There was no such confidence at the moment 
when the war was declared. That was a courageous deci- 
sion, for almost everybody feared that it might involve the 
destruction of a great part of Lombardy and the Veneto. 
When the operations of the first weeks of the war proved 
that this fear was unfounded, Italy acquired a national and 
racial self-confidence which she had long suffered for the 
lack of. There is in this no trace of superbia, no hint as yet 
of an attitude provocative to foreign nations; but it perhaps 
serves to explain why Italy is now rather indifferent. to the 
passing opinions of the outside world and takes no pains to 
enlighten the uninformed. Her deeds are now enlightening 
them. An event which has been happening while I write— 
the Italian success at Gorizia and beyond Monfaleone— 
threatens not merely Trieste but, potentially, Hungary and 
Vienna, so that Austria for her defense will need to employ 
upon this front greater armies than she has yet concentrated 
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— Ttaly. And*it is not’clear-where they are to come 
rom, 

The present: situation manifestly’ justifies: Italian 
policy of keeping superfluous forces at home rather thanrisk- 
ing them upon precartous adventures abroad, as England and 
France have done with conspicuous ill-suecess. Though this 
is known to be the policy not so much of the civil rulers of 
Italy as: of the military Chief; it seemed fora while to give 
color:to the suspicion that Italy was fighting for her own 
hand: and was not wholeheartedly enlisted in the common 
cause. With the same sense: of reproach the question is still 
asked: Why has not Italy declared war-upon Germany? I 
do not know how that-can be more aptly answered ‘than by 
insisting upon a question which is clearly prior to it: Why 
did not Germany declare-war upon Italy? For this was the 
expected and the proper:retort to Italy’s attack upon Aus- 
tria; and I have-no doubt ‘thatthe Italian Government was 
embarrassed as well as: surprised ‘at not receiving it. Inter- 
national etiquette: prescribes no clear rule for such a situa- 
tion as Germany has created. It looks like a case of ‘‘ After 
you, my dear Alphonse.’’ ‘ The situation is undeniably para- 
doxical. I had a vivid sense of it when I was visiting Aus- 
_ trian prisoners im Italy and came-across a considerable num« 
ber of Bavarians in their German uniform: They are nice 
youths and ‘quite alive to the humor of their position. Per- 
haps it was with a roguish sense: of this that’ one of them 
sent’me the photograph: of a group:of ‘some sixty Bavarian 
Jager who happen to be together in the same prison. 

The fact that Italy has so long refrained from an open 


declaration: of hostility against Germany is puzzling to the 


-people: at home and’ gives plausible ground for ‘suspicion 
abroad. But whatever its motive, whether fear or favor,— 
whether it is the danger of invasion through Switzerland-or 
economic considerations which look beyond ‘the war,—no-one 
who knows Italy today can think that it means disloyalty to 
her allies or-halfheartedness in the common-cause. I have 
noticed since the beginning of the war-a significant peculiar- 
ity of speech: one hears everywhere the name of Germany 
(and the Germans): used to describe the enemy, far more 
frequently than the name of Austria, although this is in 
fact the technical enemy and the traditional foe. The peo- 
ple-have a just sense of the fact that the conflict is substan- 
tially with Germany. Hére-in Italy there is less hatred’ of 
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the enemy than in most of the other nations at war; but 
where there is such a feeling it is the German that is hated, 
or the Austrian of German stock. Both are indiscriminately 
known as Tedeschi. The people are not generally aware that 
it is the Hungarian nation rather than the Austrian that has 
been their rival in the Balkan Peninsula, and there is gen- 
erally, therefore, a friendly feeling towards the Hungarians 
and Bohemians, and at least no hostility towards the Poles 
and Serbians and other races of the mixed Empire who have 
been forced to fight against their will. This fact, as I shall 
have occasion to remark later, throws light upon the motives 
which carried Italy into the war and inspires her to per- 
severe in it. The people from the first have been more de- 
termined than the Government. The fall of the late ministry, 
in so far as it is not to be explained by the petulance of poli- 
ticians who find themselves in these days practically out of 
a job (a petulance which was exasperated and in some meas- 
ure justified by the fact that the Prime Minister took no pains 
to pretend that the institutions of popular government are 
still of paramount importance), was due to a general feeling 
that the war might be conducted with more energy, and it 
was anticipated that the new ministry would adopt a hardier 
attitude towards Germany—an anticipation which in these 
days is being realized. 

For all that I have said so much, I have not yet grappled 
with the specific scruple which you suggest. I know very 
well that you are not questioning the righteousness of this 
war as it has been undertaken by the Allies in their own 
defense or for the vindication of the principle of national 
rights. It is its necessity which makes it righteous. The 


fact that this war involves a moral and religious loss (if I 


am right in that belief) is a reason for hating it the more, 
but it furnishes no more just a motive for shunning the 
morally inevitable than does the unquestionable fact of the 
enormous loss of property and life. I am glad to be dis- 
pensed in my talk with you from referring to the Blue and 


_Green and Yellow Books upon which we all sharpened our 


wits at the beginning of the war and which now seem of so 
remote an interest. I should be in despair if I had to argue 
with you in behalf of the abstract proposition that there can 
be such a thing as a righteous war; for the contrary affirma- 


tion seems to me too unreal a wraith to grapple with. It is. 
an idea which cannot flourish now in this environment. I> 
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happen to be intimate with a number of pacifists here (they 
are of course most of them now fighting, and some have been 
distinguished for valor); I know a large number (most of 
them soldiers) who have a greater horror of war than I have 
expressed ; and I know pro-German Italians who are opposed 
to their country’s part in this conflict; but I have met with 
no one who is so foolhardy as to deny the possibility of a 
concrete cause for war, when a nation must fight or forfeit 
its existence, or when a noble nation must fight or lose its 
own soul. Over there in my own country people can battle 
about words: here we have suddenly commenced to think in 


terms of reality. Over there the favorite game of logomachy 


is now played with the word ‘‘ militarism ’’ as a counter. 
The game consists in attaching firmly to the word a disparag- 
ing sense—and then using it to cover every activity in which 
the soldier (miles) plays a part. It is either a very stupid 
game or a very dishonest one. So it must seem to us over 
here; for in Italy before the war, in spite of a considerable 
Standing army and the policy of universal conscription, there 
was hardly a trace of the spirit of militarism, and now, as a 
consequence of something over a year of warfare, there is 
rather less of it than more. Obviously, militarism does not 
‘ grow in direct proportion to the number of soldiers. During 
the space of two months I was constantly in the company 
of Italian officers, chiefly those commanding the territorial 
forces. I saw hundreds of them from one end of Italy to the 
other, and I saw no militarism. Most of these officers, as a 
matter of course, had been recently recalled to the army from 
civil life, and though they had the soldierly bearing and were 
performing punctually their military duties I heard more 
than one of them confess that beneath the uniform they were 
as thoroughly civilian as ever. 

What I have just now been saying is not altogether alien 
to the point I wish here to make. It was obviously not the 
spirit of militarism which prompted Italy to enter the war; 
it was not military preparedness which enticed her, for she 
was notoriously unprepared; she was not dragged at the 
heels of her army; her King was believed to be holding back; 
the politicians were divided; the responsible Ministry was 
reluctant to decide; even the Press, divided as it was, had no 
determining part in this matter; but the people made known 
their will (upsetting the calculation of the shrewdest poli- 
tician in Italy), and in a moment the great mass of public 
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opinion was permanently crystallized in the determination to 
fight. When I say that the ‘‘ people ’’ made known their will, 
I do not of course mean that the populace as a whole had a 
definite will about the matter or had the capacity to give 


their will or opinion articulate expression. Our most ad- . 


vanced democracies have not got so far as that. Here in 
Italy it was the intellectual middle class that willed the war. 
That is the class that made modern Italy and has generally 
ruled it. Again in this crisis the people were ready to follow 
their lead. What I wish at this point to emphasize is the 
fact that this class in Italy is not militaristic, except for a 
small but noisy section which recently drew together to form 
the Nationalist Party and which has stood for war at any 
price, being eager at first for war against France and quite 
as zealous now for the war against Austria. 

Now I come closer to the scruple which you have some- 
what obscurely, and I hope tentatively, suggested. I am the 
more eager to meet it because I am aware that there is in 
America a very general feeling to the effect that Italy’s atti- 
tude in this war is not so noble, not so clear from self-seeking, 
as that of her allies. And yet it seems to me as if a general 
view of the situation would suggest a very different judg- 
ment. It is no disparagement of England to say that, what- 


ever other motives concurred to force her into this war, she 
had in view her highest self-interest. As for Russia, not only 


was her national prestige at stake but also her Pan-Slavic 
policy. The interests of France were far more vitally threat- 
ened. Italy on the other hand was confronted by no such 
obvious compulsion, and it would seem at first sight reason- 


able to conclude that self-interest was in her case a motive 


less preponderant than in the case of her allies. That I 
believe to be true. But just here your scruple intrudes: Is 
not Italy fighting for her own land? and was not her motive 
in entering the war the hope of territorial aggrandizement? 


It is a fact that she is fighting for the possession of those 


lands which she has always looked upon as a part of Italy 
not yet redeemed, which contain a population already linked 
to her by language and by sympathy, and which for the most 
part correspond with the natural frontier. Your opposition 
to ‘* one nation asserting by force its right of conquest over 
another ’’ does not seem to me to apply to this case. For, 
though here the conquest must be by force, the right of con- 
quest is established upon quite other grounds—pre-emi- 
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nently upon the will of the peoples to be annexed. No ond 
can consistently celebrate Italy’s success in wresting from 
Austria Venice and the Veneto and denounce her now for 
seeking to win the Trentino, unredeemed Fruili, and Trieste. 
The desire to win these lands has always been vivid in Italy, 
especially in the north, and there have not been lacking some 
who would have provoked a war for this end. That, I think, 
would have been a national crime. But that this end should 
be sought as an incident to this present war (which must of 
necessity alter the face of Europe in so many respects), and 
that it should have loomed larger in the popular imagination 
when war was actually declared—this does not seem to me 
to involve any reproach. It would be a political blunder as 
well as a moral reproach were Italy to seek to annex the 
German parts of the Tyrol which are staunchly devoted to 
the Hapsburgs: but no such suggestion has been broached in 
responsible quarters. 

I have no doubt that an unfavorable impression has been 
created in America by the fact that Italy has turned against 
a former ally. It may seem as if she were seeking to rob a 
friend who is overpowered by other enemies. I do not sup- 
pose that this has impressed you, for it is a sentiment which 


must dissolve when it is submitted to reflection. The un- 


natural alliance which bound Italy to Austria bound her not 
to a friend but to the only natural enemy she had in Europe. 
Italy was allied with Austria because she was not strong 


enough to fight her—and one principal element of Austria’s 


strength as against Italy was that menacing frontier which 
has already been in large part wrested from her grasp. Nor 
was her alliance with Germany—that is to say, with the 
Prussian despotism rather than with republican France— 
ever an expression of popular sympathy: it was for the sup- 
port of the dynasty. Austria was not a friend (the attack 
upon Serbia was a betrayal of Italy), and she was very far | 
from being overcome at the moment when Italy entered the 
war. For it must be remembered to Italy’s credit that she 
threw in her fortunes with the Allies at a time when things 
looked very black for them. 

Italy was not buoyed up by an exulting confidence in 
victory when she entered the war; but the resolution once 
taken I have seen no signs of trepidation, and I have been 
confident that, if indecision was shown in any quarter, the 
same forces which prompted intervention would rally again 
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to affirm it. Italy is a pleasanter country to live in now than 
during the period of her neutrality. One cannot make a 
visit to Switzerland without feeling painfully the uneasy 
tension of spirit which is natural to a neutral country whose 
position is held by her neighbors to be ambiguous and whose 
own mind is divided. Italy was in much the same plight 
before she went to war. Her trepidation was due chiefly to 
the Triple Alliance. It seemed intolerable to the great ma- 
jority of the people that they should fight against the cause 
for which they sympathized; but at the beginning they were 
by no means sure that the terms of their alliance might not 
bind them to do so. For the Triple Alliance, as you are 
aware, was a secret treaty, the terms of which were unknown 
to the people and even to the Parliament. There was asharp — 
release of tension when it was made known that the Nation — 
was not bound either on technical or on moral grounds to 
side with Germany. But in the meantime popular opinion 
was shaping itself for siding with the Allies. This was nat- 
urally a time of great perplexity and ferment. The question 
at issue involved an entirely new orientation of Italy’s for- 
eign policy. Hitherto all fundamental questions of foreign 
policy had been withdrawn from the arbitrament of the peo- 
ple and reserved as a prerogative of the Crown. Now, in 
this crisis, it was not the Prince, not the Ministry, not even 


the Parliament that was to decide: it was now left perforce 


to the people to determine the place that Italy was to occupy 
in future among the nations—and the people were unprac- 
ticed in such matters. Here, evidently, was a psychical situ- 
ation for the resolution of which time was an important and 
indispensable factor. The long period of neutrality pro- 
vided the time necessary, not only for the forging of weapons, 
but for the incubation of a new idea and for the structural 
readjustments which it involved. 

In all of this there is nothing which, when fairly consid- 
ered, seems to put Italy upon a different plane from that of 
her present allies. Incidentally, France-hopes to regain her 
lost provinces; Russia probably has an eye upon the neigh- 
boring Baltic coast; and very certainly both England and ~ 
Russia expect, as an incidental result of the war, to gain 
control of considerable portions of the Turkish Empire. Is 
there any presumption that Italy’s aim of conquest is less 
incidental, less subordinate to the common moral cause, than 
are the similar aims of her allies? It is true that she has 
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been more successful than her allies in oceupying the coveted 
territory ; and the whole of her effort has been applied im- 
mediately to this end: But in this there is not the least pre- 
sumption that the desire of conquest is her chief motive or 
that it indicates. her ultimate aim. For Italy was not free 
to elect where she would fight: she has attacked Austria 
along the whole line where-her territory marches with that 
of the common enemy; and it is obvious that, if she had not 
applied there all her force, she herself would have been at- 
tacked and invaded. I need not be prolix upon this point, 
for it has now become evident to all that to fight Austria 
upon this ground was the most effeetive contribution that 
Italy, with her resources, could make to the common cause. 

Although with these general considerations, which any. 
well informed: person could: weigh for himself, I may suc- 
ceed in_rebutting all antecedent presumptions against Italy’s 
good faith or generosity of purpose, it might be open stilt 


to anyone to believe, on the basis of such positive evidence as’ 


not a few of our newspaper correspondents have affected to 
supply, that as a matter of fact the general spirit and temper 
of the people (that being precisely the thing which the for- 
eign correspondent: is least apt to discern) is not in ac- 


cord with the lofty idealism which ex hypothese moves 


France and England. I have no notion whatever of claiming 
for Italy (not to speak of. England and France): an altruism 


i-. too high strung for mortal man beneath the sun; nor do EF 


seek to resolve into one and the highest motive all the vari- 


‘ous: impulses which have moved her. There is a higher and 
a. lower in every individual soul, and there is certainly not: 


less complexity in the soul politic. I am desirous only of 
giving you what. you would eall “a a satisfactory point of 

view’ with regard to Italy. And if in any way it may be 
alias for me to persuade you that such a view as you 
wish to hold is really tenable, it will be, I feel, not by means 
of such general considerations as I have hitherto been urging, 
but rather by the testimony of my personal experience here 
in Italy. For I have lived here pretty steadily for: the last 
ten years, and my perceptions have been sharpened by sym- 
pathy. I count it not. the least of my qualities as a witness 
that I have been under no eompulsion: to formulate my judg- 
ments before: they were ripe—a consideration which I have 
been led to: reflect:upon by converse with American reporters 
who have momentarily alighted in Rome. F thank God, there- 
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fore; that: I am not as other men, nor have I been living, like 
many of our compatriots whom you know, in exclusive rela- 
tions: with the aristocratic society. That environment is too 
cosmopolitan: to be indicative of. national feeling, and the 
indifference which is-normally characteristic of that: society 
has now, under the influence of the Vatican, given place in 
many instances to an inactive but loquacious pro-Germanism: 
When one takes account of the fact that there are here also 
a considerable number of diplomats who thinly disguise their 
pro-German: sympathy under their official neutrality it is 
evident that. we have a society: which might deceive the very 
elect into supposing that the country is halting betwixt two 
opinions. 

It happens, however, that my more intimate acquain- 
tances (I say it. without shame) are among the peasants and 
the intellectual bourgeoisie. The former class, it must be 
confessed, is too inarticulate-to be very instructive; but the 
latter, although it is only one class among: several, chances 
to be (as I have had oecasion to remark above). the class 
which. actually: rules: Italy—a class which in ordinary. times 
- may seem apt only to distract the nation with a multitude 
of opinions, but which nevertheless, in more than: one: erisis; 
has given the people a wise and. united. leadership. This 
class, regarded as a political factor, is by no means exclu- 
sively bourgeois, for-a considerable number of the liberal 
nobles are aggregated to it. The word ‘‘ intellectual,’’ also, 
is not to be taken in too lofty and narrow a sense. It serves 
here to-distinguish a fairly numerous class from: a class: per- 
haps equally intelligent but distinctively commercial: The 
name is not a misnomer; for it denotes a-class: which deals 
largely with ideas—and: deals: with them, it may be added} 
more nimbly: than-any similar class amongst us. I might 
better say ideals, for I am: not thinking of people who: live 
by their wits nor of such as-are absorbed with practical ideas. 
They: are people who: know how to handle the word—not 
only adroitly and' volubly, but with real eloquence and foree. 
Volubility is not a flattering term, nor would it be- just if it 
were used alone; but to say that this is the- most voluble 
class in Europe, perhaps:in the world, is: to point out that 
it has a rare-capacity for forming opinion; both within its 
ranks and without. Partly for this same reason, and: partly 
because it'is measurably free from attachments either to. the 
soil or to commerce, it is the most mobile class in the state. 
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It may seem to us, with a good deal of reason, a perilous 
thing for the equilibrium and stability of the state to repose 
upon such a class. But, at least, if we charge them with the 
defect of their quality, we must grant them the quality of 
their defect: it is not plausible to attribute to such a class a 
desire for sordid gain or a policy whose lodestar is the 
main chance. 

The ambition to annex to Italy the terre irredente was 
certainly not sordid. No one here was blind enough to be- 
lieve that the value of these contested lands would recom- 
pense Italy even for the material losses she must suffer in 
war. Are we then to conceive that a hotheaded minority 
enamored of a romantic adventure precipitated the whole 
country into war? There is some plausibility in that guess, 
for there was in fact a party of hotheads at the beginning. 
One must observe, however, that it was much reduced in 
numbers and diminished in influence by recent delusions in 
Tripoli; and a year of neutrality does not look like the im- 
petuous ardor of youth. As a matter of fact, the intellec- 
tual middle class took a long time to make up its mind: there 
were many minds in the beginning, and it required time and 


_ circumstance to bring them to one. I not only watched the 


process but I went through it myself. 

I was at first heartily desirous that Italy might be able to 
keep out of the war, preferring even to see my own country, 
with her inexhaustible resources, enter the lists. For I be- 
lieved that such a war would be an irreparable disaster to 
Italy even if it led to victory. So pretty much everybody 
felt, for not even the Government knew what considerable 
economic reserves the Italian people had accumulated within 
the last two decades. The war has brought this surprise; 
and it has shown that the mercantile and industrial classes, 
though they were timorous of entering the conflict, are will- 
ing and competent to do their share in carrying it on. 

I was surprised to notice from the first that the university 
students—a class usually susceptible to such an appeal— 
were slow to be roused in favor of war. There was a con- 
siderable minority decided enough to speak out in opposi- 
tion to intervention. Yet almost all the men I knew were 
wholeheartedly in sympathy with the Allies, and things were 
naturally moving in that direction. There came a time when 
a meeting, chiefly of students, in my house was completely 
won over by the eloquence of the interventionist speakers, 
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leaving me the solitary pacifist. And I did not remain such 
long. Thus things were moving . . . slowly. But the 
swift erystallization of opinion which took place at the last 
was a surprise to the orators and was not due in great part 
to their eloquence: it was due to the progress of events. 

I am sure that the process which then went on in my 
mind was a sympathetic reflection of the experiences of those 
about me. Austria, through the medium of Germany, began 
to dicker with Italy, using the bait of territorial concessions. 
My heart tightened with the fear that she might be shrewd 
enough to offer so much that the Italian Government would 
be powerless to reject it and the people be bound hand and 
foot to Austria during the war and after. She had already 
offered a great deal—more than has yet been conquered by 
arms—when the people began to reflect with due earnestness 
what the future of Italy would be if after the war, whatever 
might be its issue, she were to be cut off from the only, 
nations in Europe with which she had spiritual sympathy. 
The alternative pressed for a decision, and rather than take 
the bribe and enjoy the pleasures of peace for a season it 
seemed preferable to encounter the horrors of war (which 
had been vividly enough illustrated for almost a year), to 
accept the inevitable loss of treasure and life, and to risk even 
the loss of the Veneto (a fear which was in everybody’s 
mind). 

It cannot be too emphatically stated that this meant the 
definite abandonment of Salandra’s famous phrase, sacro 
egoismo. ‘‘ Sacred egoism ’’ was an unfortunate phrase at 
any time—like the motto that was offered to us, ‘‘ Too proud 
to fight.’? But it must be noted that this was the Prime Min- 
ister’s formula for neutrality: it had no relevance whatever 
to intervention, and from the moment that Italy went to war 
it never was heard of again. 

On a bright Sunday afternoon a multitude in holiday 
clothes thronged the streets as by a common impulse, filled 
them from wall to wall and flowed leisurely on, gathering 
what friendly flags they could find (including an American 
one), and cheering for the Allies. It was only in Milan, 
Turin, and Rome that these demonstrations were very im- 
pressive, and a foreigner might readily suppose that this 
cheerful holiday crowd meant nothing much. But in Italy 
one is accustomed to watch the hands for gestures. Of this 
significant gesture, therefore, the Ministry and Parliament 
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_ pees Giolitti and von Biilow vanished, and war was de- 
clared. 

That was the last of demonstrations—the last very evi- 
dent sign also of enthusiasm. It is not to be wondered if the 
outside observer, even when he held his ear to the ground, 
could hear nothing but the grumblings of the disaffected— 
of those, namely, whose luxurious idleness was troubled or 
whose commerce was in jeopardy. There was nothing, in 
‘fact, to be enthusiastic about; only a hardy duty to be done, 
a grim necessity to be faced. At the dead of night, with- 

out martial music and without farewells, the soldiers de- 
parted for the front. 

And now, after so many months of tenacious effort un- 
cheered by decisive success and made more grim by the mis- 
adventures of her allies, Italy has again thronged the streets 
with flags and cheers to rejoice over the taking of Gorizia. 
All this while you and many others in America are trying in 
vain to attain a satisfactory point of view with regard to 

-Italy’s part in the war. 
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THE FRENCH CANADIAN PROBLEM 


FROM AN AMERICAN STANDPOINT 
BY GERALD MORGAN 


Berore the war broke out it was not generally known in 
the United States, or even in England, that there was any 
French Canadian problem. But since the leader of the 
French Canadian Nationalist Party, Henri Bourassa, recom- 
mended openly to his followers a policy not only of non- 
enlistment but also of avowed hostility to the Government 
at Ottawa, this little known political puzzle suddenly ac- 
quired an interest for London, Paris, Berlin and Wash- 
ington. 
The Nationalist point of view, as expressed by Henri 
Bourassa, and in which a very large majority of his com- 
patriots appear to share, is on the whole resentful, if not 
actually hostile, toward the British Empire. Bourassa has 
said publicly, over and over again, that the Germans in 
_ Alsace-Lorraine were no worse than the British in Ireland. 

Liberty, so runs his argument, is not at stake, for injustice 
has been practiced by all nations, even by the French 
(remember his audience is Roman Catholic) when they 
persecuted the monastic orders. And as for the Dominion 
Government at Ottawa, he goes on, is there liberty there? 
No, he replies; for although the Government of Quebec 
allows the British language to be taught in its schools, the 
Government of Ontario denies permission for the teaching 
of French to French Canadian children. Therefore, Mr. 
Bourassa concludes, our moral allegiance is due to the 
Province of Quebec, not to the British Empire, nor to 
France, nor to the Dominion; so why enlist? 

Whether or not Henri Bourassa fairly represents his 
people, it is a fact that they have not many of them enlisted. 
It was recently stated, on the authority of the newspaper 
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L’Eclair of Quebec, that there had been over thirty thousand 
French Canadian enlistments. The Eclair, however, is not 
a trustworthy witness in this matter. Canadian Govern- 
ment officials, qualified to form an estimate, state that no 
figures have been compiled which would show exactly how 
many men of French birth have enlisted. Figures exist 
for those battalions recruited exclusively from French Cana- 
dians, but these figures would be too low, since French 
Canadians have also enlisted—how many is not known—in 
battalions chiefly British. But on the other hand the fig- 
ures given by the Eclair are considered much too high by 
Canadians competent to judge. Were an estimate to be 
hazarded, probably the figure 15,000 would come nearest 
the mark. There are 2,000,000 French Canadians. The 
proportion of enlistments to the general population of Brit- 
ish Canada is at least 7 per cent. In French Canada the 
same proportion is certainly not much more than 1 per cent., 
and probably somewhat less. These figures tell the story. 

To begin with, there is a historical basis for the tradi-— 
tional independence and isolation of the French Canadians. 
For shortly after the Treaty of Paris legalized the cession 
of Canada to England, certain rights were permanently 
. reserved (by the Quebec Act of 1774) to the French colonists 
of the Province of Quebec. Special privileges were accorded 
to the Roman Catholic Church; French civil law was estab- 
lished side by side with British criminal law. The privileges 
then acquired by the French Canadians of the Province of 
Quebec endure to this day, and virtually legalize a nation 
within a nation. So large a measure of self government has 
made of the French Canadians a people of independent 
interests and aims, isolated in sentiment from the rest of 
Canada, loyal to the Province of Quebec, not to the Domin- 
ion. This policy of ‘‘ independence and isolation ’’ is quite 
as strong today as it was in 1774. And it is an interesting 
fact that the framers of that act of 1774 expected a dia- 
metrically opposite outcome. They thought that the surest 
way to weld the French in Canada into the English-speaking 
whole was by a policy of conciliation, by a regard for the 
interests, even the prejudices, of the individual. Their 
policy failed, in those directions where it did actually fail, 
through the interposition of the Roman Catholic Church; 
and in the attitude of the Church lies another basis for 
French Canadian sentiment, as it exists today. 
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From the very beginning~the Roman Catholic Church 
had a very strong hold on the ‘‘ habitants;’” ‘and-her-policies- 
were, from the first, conservative:. The-Province of Quebec, 
she felt; was hers;-and«naturally she showed- no sympathy 
for the American: Revolutionists, whom, under Montgom- 
ery’s command, she repulsed from her-soil. Her attitude 
at this time was interesting, for: France was allied with the 
Americans in-a war -against England; but-she showed that: 
she felt: her interests lay with the Provincials of Quebec, 
and secondly with’ Rome rather than with Paris. 

Thenceforward the Church followed a policy of isolation. 
To the French in-Canada the French Revolution brought no 
intellectual enfranchisement; it was too far away. In fact 
all foreign events seemed far-away in the years which fol- 
lowed, except Dominion: politics. 

When the Roman Catholics of the Province of Quebec- 
were obliged to enter Dominion politics they entered as a 
unit. After the Federation Act of 1867, which they could 
not well avoid, they became, while retaining all their old* 
provincial rights, part of the new Canadian nation, and 
thereby were closely related to British: imperial affairs: 
They found themselves a self-contained permanent’ Catholic 
minority in a Protestant government. This fact not~only- 
strengthened them in their historic faith, but. brought the 
Church into party politics. 

Now in countries: exclusively Catholic the radical and. 
liberal elements: of the population: find expression in an 
anti-clerical party. In-such countries the anti-clericals serve 
an absolutely-necessary purpose. But where a large body 
of Catholics are found living together, impelled by-national- 
ist- aspirations of some sort, but repressed Protestant 
majorities, no anti-clerical' party forms, and- the aims: of. 
priests and people become one. In Ireland this is true; and 
the result is in effect- the stoppage of national progress: 
Trish and French Canadian Nationalists are alike, as their 
name implies; a permanent opposition; for no matter- how 
far removed’ from Nationalist: problems the issues - before 
them may be, they never consider-those issues except in the 
light of their: own circumscribed political aims. Naturally 
there results a most-unhealthy political and social condition: 

Trish priests’ and* French Canadian priests- are alike 
ardent Nationalists; and’ consciously or not-they- use- Na- 
tionalist: impulses- to serve the purposes of the Church. 
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hus the priests in French Canada use the impulse of a 
narrow nationalism to further a policy of isolation; to pre- 
vent the learning of English; to prevent emigration. It 
would be too much to say that priests actually discourage 
enlistment in this war, but their hearts are not with Eng- 
land. The loyalty they preach is first to the Holy Father 
in Rome; secondly to the soil of the Province of Quebec. 
They honestly desire to save souls, and the best way to do 
this, in their opinion, is to keep their flocks at home, safe 
from the tree of knowledge, safe from all education except 
their own, servants of the Church, and defenders of her 
altars. This is the general policy of the Canadian priests, 
exceptions to the contrary notwithstanding. They form the 
principal basis for the sentiment of isolation in French 
Canada, a sentiment which in turn, as in the speeches of the - 
Nationalist leader Henri Bourassa, may readily be confused 
with rank disloyalty to the Dominion and to the Empire. 

With regard to the future, the Dominion Government 
faces two distinct alternatives. One is conscription, which 
appeals to a certain type of practical mind. Conscription at 
this time would, if carried out in French Canada, have the 
value of a force act. It might lead to bloodshed, and if it 
.did lead to bloodshed, the result would be to confirm in- 
difference and resentment into disloyalty and hatred. With 
the history of Ireland before them, the Dominion authorities 
may well hesitate before taking such a step. 

The second alternative, it must be admitted, is a mere 
continuation of what is often called the spoilt child policy. 
_ That is to say, French Canada may be left to herself, as she 
has been in the last 150 years, to work out her own isolated, 
isolating destiny. At least, so the defenders of this policy 
justly say, the habitants are thrifty, orderly, and unrebel- 
lious people. Give them their own way, and perhaps emi- 
gration, or immigration, or the mere growth of the Dominion 
will solve the problem; or perhaps the forces of progress 
will eventually form an anti-clerical, liberal majority even 
in the Province of Quebec, and at last make of that province 
a true part of the whole Dominion. 

It is probable that the second alternative, even though 
it be called mere drifting, will in the long run be found the 
wiser course. For conscription would at the very least 
alienate two million hearts for many years to come. 
Geratp Morean. 
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THE ART MUSEUM AND THE PUBLIC 


MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER 


Tue old problem with which we have always thought our- 
selves seriously concerned—education—is broadening and 
deepening under our eyes, opened to many truths and errors 
during the last three years; and for every thinking person, 
I am sure, it now includes a great need to cultivate the ideal- 
istic side of human nature. To do this, in this way to combat 
the ambitious materialism, the self-seeking worship of 
‘* practical efficiency ’’ which is so largely to blame for the 
agony of Europe and which threatens the happiness of 
America also, is a many-sided task. Here I can speak only, 
and only in outline, of some of the questions and some of the 
facts that must be borne in mind when we consider our art 
museums as agents for opening the minds of our people to - 
the influence of beauty. 

The first to consider is the fact that sensitiveness to the 
beauty that resides in works of art is not synonymous with 
knowledge in regard to them. True appreciation of the 
beauty that appeals at once to eye and mind, to sense and 
soul, must be based upon something more than historical and 
critical knowledge, even of the widest and wisest kind. But 
too commonly in the past we have thought that its founda- 
tions could be set upon teachings of a far inferior sort— 
upon a mixture of scrappy historical and biographical in- 
formation, studio commonplaces and paradoxes, vague 
esthetic theories, and a superficial acquaintance, usually at 
second or third hand, with what is ‘‘ considered the best ’’ in 
the art of the present and the past. Such ‘‘ knowledge of 
art’? as this cannot be of much use; certainly of none in 
developing a sensitiveness to the emotional, inspirational in- 
fluence of beauty. ; 

What, then, can be done in the way of teaching true ap- 
preciation? Some will answer, Nothing. A person may be 
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taught to paint, they say—taught up to a certain point and 
if he has certain gifts; but only from art itself can he learn 
appreciation. And this last is true. It is true that no one 
can learn appreciation from the words or the books of others. 
Everyone must teach himself. His own eye must be his pre- 
ceptor. He must look at the actual things of beauty, and 
look, and look again until they become their own interpre- 


ters, speaking their own messages of spiritual as well as 


technical import. Without. this kind of self-education all 
other efforts are in vain. 

But in this essential work of self-instruction, books and 
teachers can guide and help. A: certain amount of historical 
and technical knowledge is necessary, indeed, for the right 
and full understanding of what the eye shall eventually teach 
itself to see and to love. Only with this kind of aid can we 
relate the works that we are looking at to the men who pro- 
duced them, and contrast them with other developments 

- similarly understood; and only by this process can we learn 
the reasons for the differences between the various forms 
and phases: of plastic art so that, by clearly seeing them, 
we may deeply feel the intrinsic individual qualities of each, 
never duplicated in other ‘places or other times. Moreover, 
no man’s eye can be as sensitive as it might: become, his 
‘judgments as trustworthy, even his emotions as susceptible, 
if they are not stimulated and clarified by a knowledge of 
what other men have seen and thought and felt. 

None: the less the main. preceptor must always be one’s 
own eye, and. the way to cultivate its powers must always 
be to use them.. This means that, as conditions are in our 
country today; almost all valid training in the appreciation of 
art must be gained in the public museum or gallery. And 
it follows that in all possible ways the museum, the gallery, 
should: itself facilitate, stimulate, and guide the self- 
education of the people. 

Not by all those who manage our museums or are per- 
sonally concerned with their development is this implication 
accepted. In fact, it is fuel just now for fires of discussion. 
Should an art museum, it is asked, exist primarily for the 
benefit of the general public or, as some one once said of a 
university, ‘‘ for the cherishing of gifted persons’’? The 
right answer would seem to be that a museum should exist 
for the gifted person and also for the public at large, just as a 
public'library must serve all classes of men and every grade 
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of mind. Some will insist that the general public cannot 
profit by an art museum as even the unintellectual may by a 
library, and cannot, in any degree worth recognizing and 
working for, be led so to profit. Nevertheless the convicticn 
spreads that the people in general must be considered, and 
that, if the effort be well made it will prove well worth the 
making. There could hardly be a different decision in demo- 
cratic communities. ‘‘ All men are equal,’’ someone has 
said, in having ‘‘ ah equal right to spiritual activities,’’ and 
society needs that the opportunity for such activities shou!d 
to all men be given. 

But granted that the effort be worth making, how shall 
we make it? Here controversies begin again. For example, 
if a museum is to serve for the cultivation of the public 
taste, is it well to confine its exhibits to the products of the 


‘* fine arts ’’ strictly so-called? Or may it better include in 


addition artistic things of which the value is partly indus- 
trial, historical, or ethnographical? Again, whatever iis 
scope, should it harbor only things of the very best according 
to high critical standards? Or should it be more leniently 
inclusive, accepting the testimony of almost all lovers of art 
that they began by liking things that were not the very best 
and gradually, naturally developed a truer taste? 

It is well that questions like these should be warmly de- 
bated; for, whatever our museums may decide to be and 
to do, it is well that they should abandon their early indefi- 
niteness of aim, their contentment with a ¢asual, unorgan- 
ized, undirected manner of growth. Naturally, no one pro- 
gramme could be thought of as valid for them all. But each 
should have a definite field, and the more definite it is the 
easier of course will be the task of selecting among proffered 
gifts, and the more likely are gifts to be of desirable kinds. 

We have outlived the needy, tentative, timid period when 
a museum, afraid to make an enemy or to discourage a pos- 
sible friend, docilely accepted almost all that was offered it— 


- guperfluous things, inappropriate things, inferior things, 


sometimes things that ought to have gone instead to the 
boarding-house parlor or the junk-heap. Nowadays a 
museum is rarely afraid to reject what it does not want, and 
a donor is often modest enough to offer, while alive or after 
death, merely such a selection from his actual or suppositi- 
tious treasures as the museum itself may see fit to make. It 
would be of benefit, though, if intending donors would more 
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often find out in advance how the institution they wish to 
aid may best be aided; and also if they would remember that 
one very fine object is more to be desired than several of 
less distinction. 

The larger our museums become the oftener it is asked 
whether, because of the fatigue of body and confusion of 
mind which result from seeing too many things at once, a 
number of smaller buildings in various parts of a city would 
not be better than a single one of great size housing a great 
variety of collections. It ought to be obvious that any one 
needs only a little self-control to divide for his own use the 
largest museum into as many of as small a size as he may 
prefer to visit. Perhaps it is not as easy for everyone to 
understand how greatly the cost of establishing and building 
a museum, and especially the heavy cost of running it, would 
be increased by a policy of dispersion. But the chief argu- 
ment for large museums is that the more varied in kind are 
the collections under a single roof, the better are the oppor- 
tunities for study, whether of a very serious kind or not. 

From this point of view even a special collection as well- 
rounded within its own limits as Mr. Altman’s gains in value 
- by coming into a great museum. In another way, of course, 
it loses. No one who ever saw Mr. Altman’s beautiful things 
in his own galleries would deny that such a place puts a 
visitor into a peculiarly sensitive frame of mind, and gives 
its contents a peculiar potency and charm. Such an atmos- 
phere of peaceful seclusion, such a concentration of interest 
and intensity of appeal cannot be achieved in a great and 
diversified museum. The small and specialized collection 
has its own part to play in American communities. We want 
as many as we can get, but above all we need in every 
great city a great museum formed by collective enterprise 
to meet general public needs and desires; a place where 
large numbers of people may be welcomed; a place where 
the unlearned may be tempted to learn something, and 
meanwhile may be won to some degree of enjoyment, by rich 
and varied displays of beauty; a place where the student 
may survey wide fields of art, easily and at once make close 
or broad comparisons, examine into esthetic affinities and 
contrasts, and, moreover, find the aid of a library and a 
photographie collection. 

Difficult indeed in a large museum is the task of arrange- 
ment, for arrangement means classification, and classifica- © 
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tion is a problem which seldom admits of perfect solutions— 
only of more or less satisfactory approximations. Because 
of the gradual passing of one historical period into another 
and the interlocking of the activities of different peoples, 
even the broad assorting of objects of art according to their 
origins in time and place is not always plain sailing. Then, 
when all the material for a department has been brought 
together, shall it be grouped according to kinds or chrono- 
logically? Shall all the sculptures of classic Greece, for 
example, be kept together, all the vases, all the bronzes? 
Or shall all the things of the archaic periods of Grecian art 
be associated and, progressively, all those of each later 
period? The first is the old traditional plan, still adhered to 
in many departments of American museums, and beloved 
of the special student of some one form of art. The other 
is more modern; for the average visitor its results are more 
instructive, and are much more interesting and attractive, as, 
to give an instance, the popularity of the Egyptian rooms in 
the Metropolitan Museum clearly shows; and it is certain 
more and more to prevail or to be combined with the older 
method of grouping. 

Again: Whichever method of arrangement is chosen, 
should it be guided by a policy of generous inclusiveness or 
of fastidious selection? If the department is rich in mate- 
rial, should all of this be shown in the main galleries or 
only the finest objects, while the others are kept in reserve 
where the seriously interested may find them by seeking. 
or be shown them for the asking? This may seem merely 
a question of degree, but in reality it marks two quite dif- 
ferent theories as to how the eye and the mind of the visitor 
may best be served and as to what kind of visitor is best 


- worth serving. If the public could express its opinion I am 


sure that it would favor the plentiful display, the oppor- 
tunity to see, without special seeking, as much as is avail- 
able of each form and phase of art. We know that experts 
can decide, much better than we could ourselves, what 
things are worthy of a place in a museum; but we are 
not so willing to have them say which among these good 
things are the best for us to look at. We want, and if we 
are to enlarge our powers of appreciation we need, to see 
as much as can be shown us. We want to see for ourselves 
why some good things are more admirable than others, and 
to decide which to our own eyes and our own spirit are the 
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most eloquent of beauty and charm. ‘‘ The world ’’—writes 
Emerson, meaning that general verdict which in the long 
run establishes the value of human products, ‘‘ selects for 
us the best-and we select from that best, our best.’’ Until 
we can do this we have no true titles of ownership in the 
domains of beauty. 

Moreover, a number of objects of the same kind have 
a power to interest, to impress, that one or two such objects 
in isolation may not possess. To say this is, I know, to run 
counter to certain current ideas—to the idea, for instance, 
that we ought to imitate the Japanese in their love of the 
sparse appeal to the eye, of the isolated work of art. But 
we are not Japanese nor of the same mental and emotional 
stock. If our art and our concern for art are to express 
ourselves, the thing to build upon is not some alien example 
but our own innate inherited prepossessions. And in loving 
richness of display, multifariousness, the opportunity for the 
eye to pass from one beautiful thing to another making 
perpetual comparisons and appraisals, we are following in- 
stincts transmitted from all those great people of the past 
whose heirs and assigns we are. Look as far back among 
Occidental nations as we may, we find that all of them, 
Egyptians and Greeks and Romans, Byzantines, medieval 
Frenchmen, Italians of the Renaissance, loved to bring many 
works of art into close association; and most plainly do we 
read the fact in what seemed to them their most important 
work—the embellishment of their public buildings, which 
were usually their temples of worship. Of course in these 
cases the association was organic while in a museum it is 
inorganic. But this does not matter to my argument of the 
moment, for we may assume that the museum arrangement 
is harmonious and I merely want to show that we need not 
feel ashamed if our taste with regard to quantity is not 
Japanesque. 

With the great resources now at their disposal our 
museums are working out schemes of various kinds for the 
definite instruction of the public—not all of them as yet but 
an ever-growing number of the large and the small. Study- 
rooms devoted to one branch of art or another, handbooks 
and special treatises, illustrated lectures delivered in the 
museum or elsewhere to children and to divers classes of 
adults, tours of the galleries under guidance, loan collec- 
tions sent to various parts of the city—these are some of the 
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methods that they adopt, always with the conviction that 
true teaching means advising the eye how to educate itself 
and therefore always with the aid of the museum collections. 
Often they work in collaboration with the college or the 
school. Sometimes their aim is to inspire workers in the 
industrial arts, or to increase the knowledge and develop 
the taste of manufacturers or sales-people, or to aid the 
teacher of drawing or of history, and sometimes simply to 
cultivate the love of art and beauty. The paths thus opened 
are wide, and it is not easy to know just how they should 
be pursued with regard either to ultimate aims or to imme- 
diate methods. Little help can be got from precedents, for 
even in Europe, outside of Italy, the museum of art is a rela- 
tively new institution; still more modern, distinctively of 
our own day, is the desire to utilize it for the cultivation of 
the people at large; and many of our needs and difficulties 
are proper to our own land as well as our own time. 
It is our museums themselves that have started this novel 
work. It has already been heartily endorsed and facili- 
tated by schools and colleges and by national, State, and 
municipal authorities concerned with education, but to make 
it really effective it must also win the support of all others 
who care for education and who care for art. ‘* What is now - 
needed is a nation-wide appreciation of the value of visual 
instruction as afforded by museums.’’* — 

‘¢ Visual instruction ’’—this, it cannot be too often re- 
iterated, is the only valid kind, and for the most part the 


instructor must be the learner’s own eye. Therefore we 


may think with satisfaction that, whatever else the teaching 
given in our museums may or may not effect, it can hardly 
fail to do good by laying in many cases a foundation for 
what has been called the ‘‘ museum habit.’? To look at 
works of art only, so to say, by accident, to ‘‘ find time ”’ 
for them only in an occasional hour when nothing in par- 
ticular beckons elsewhere, can profit no one much. We 
must take time for looking at them. We must make time 
to form a habit which will become, like reading books or 
going to concerts, a part of the routine of our lives. The 
difficulty of forming a new habit in busy adult years is a 


*Paul M. Rea, Director of the Charleston Museum and Secretary of the 
American Association of Museums, in the Report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for the year ended June 30, 1915. 
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strong: argument for opening a museum freely to children 
whether ‘they come for definite instruction or not; And to 
cultivate it, in children and in adults, the museum should 
do more than offer instruction, more than get fine things 
and arrange them well. It should make the looking at them 
as easy and attractive as possible. 

This is not a concession to indifference or sloth. It is 
commonsense. Of course there must be good handbooks; 
but it is commonsense not to compel a visitor to turn to a 
handbook for information that can be given on a label—on 


- such labels as the Metropolitan lavishly’ and intelligently 


supplies, to the astonishment, I am told, of some of its 
sister institutions. It would be commonsense to have in 
a great museum large scale plans, easily to be read and 
understood, indicating the location and the contents of the 
different rooms. And it is so clearly commonsense to have 
cloak rooms that it may seem impossible they should ever 
be lacking. Yet in at least one of our large museums there 
is no place where:a coat or a parcel may be left, and in some 
others the allotted space is so small that, apparently, few 
but summer visitors are expected. 

Once more, it is commonsense to have many seats and 
comfortable ones. It is as exhausting to be a ‘‘ standee ”’ 
for two‘or three hours in a gallery as in an opera house: 
To look and look again does not mean a succession of hasty 
glances but periods of restful contemplation such as most 
of our museums provide for in very few of their rooms. 
How often, even in the Metropolitan, so hospitable in other 
ways, do we think with longing of the comfortable chairs 
and sofas and ottomans in some of the great European gal- 
leries and in the rooms of our own art dealers! The dealers 
know their business. They know that they must not only 
permit us to see but tempt us to look, and to look long, and 
to come again. But one cold winter day when I had to spend 
hours in the well-warmed galleries of the Brooklyn Museum, 


wearing perforce a heavy fur coat, so encumbered by a muff 


and a bag that I could not use my note-book, and for miles 
(so I felt)’ in some directions finding rest only for the sole 
of my: foot—that day I saw one of the reasons why more 
people do not form the museum habit. 

Comfortable seats, we may be told, especially if they 
place us at good points of view, take up too much space’ in 
a museum, and they might attract people who merely want 
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to rest and’ lounge, not to look. But if the contents of the 
galleries are to be appreciated, to be enjoyed, the space 
should: be given, andthe cost should be borne even if it means 
a few works of art the less. If there is any risk of attracting 
idle wanderers we may well remember what M. Jusserand 
recently wrote of the way in which even the most famous 
lecture-rooms in the universities of France are open to all 
comers: ‘*‘ The man in the street may come in if he chooses, 
just to warm himself in winter or to avoid a shower in 
summer, Let him; perhaps he will listen too.’’ 

Really, the trouble in most of our American cities is that 
the people do not feel enough at home in their palaces of art. 
They enter them too much as though they were the palaces 
of kings, condescendingly opened for their timid inspection. 
Many are awed by the space, the silence, and what seems 
to them the grandeur of their unaccustomed surroundings. 
They do not need to be discouraged from staying too long. 
They need to be made to feel that they are very welcome, 
that the place exists for them. Many other people even 
among the professedly cultivated—the vogue of loan collec- 
tions makes it plain—visit galleries of art as a certain kind 
of woman goes about among the shops, ‘‘ just to see what 
they have got,’’ and having superficially seen this, do not 
come again until the stock has been replenished with novel- 
ties. But in some of our public galleries it is largely the 
fault of the management that visitors do not more often buy 
with periods of quiet contemplation, and take away in their 
memories as their own possession for ever, the treasures 
of beauty that are displayed before them. 

As for the ‘‘ cherishing of gifted persons,’’ it is of course _ 
highly important, for upon such persons we depend not only 
for the right conduct of our museums and the right guidance 
of the public but also for the art of the future. Often the 
museum will be the agency that reveals to some frequenter 
that he is a gifted person; but if he really is this—if he is 
born an artist or born with a strong love for art and keen 
and delicate powers of perception and appreciation—he will 
be able to direct his own development. For him the museum 
will scarcely need to do more than make itself as rich in the 
excellencies of art as it can. It is those who have vaguer 
desires, or even as yet no conscious desire at all for the 
ministrations of beauty, who chiefly need that the museum 
shall exert itself in their interest. Perhaps it is time now 
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to ask more definitely, What can it expect to do for them, 
to do for the people at large? 

Not, of course, to turn them in quantities into accom- 
plished amateurs of art! But it may hope to give some of 
them a love of art, of beauty, that will be a perennial fount 
of refreshment and true pleasure. And it may hope to 
prove to many that material things are not all in all; to 
widen their horizon and temper their devotion to the cult of 
‘¢ practical efficiency ’’ by demonstrating that there are mat- 
ters of genuine interest apart from the bread-earning routine 
- and the money-grasping adventure; and to improve their 
taste so that they may wish for decency, order, and beauty 
in the conduct and the surroundings of their daily lives. If 
it is to do this in any widespread way, if, in Emerson’s 
words, it is so to ‘‘ open the sense of beauty ’’ that ‘‘ vulgar 
manners, tricks, bad eating, yelps, and all the miscreations 
of ugliness will become intolerable,’’ it must strive for one 
main result which will be at the same time the root of fur- 
ther progress. It must convince the people that art, that 
beauty, is not a mere ornament of existence but a prime 
necessity of the eye and the soul, and that it need not be the 
personal possession of a few of the rich and leisured only 
but may be and should be a general possession, an integral 
part of the life of the community. 

Here we find the answer to a question left unanswered on 
an earlier page: In our large museums of art should the lines 
be drawn to embrace ‘fine art’’ only? Evidently not. 
Indeed, when we think what art really meant to any really 
creative people, we must mourn that the term ‘‘ fine art ’’ 
has been incorporated in the name and that its implications 
have been respected in the policy of any large American 
museum. Evidently the public is right when it takes a 
special interest in a broadly inclusive collection of the work 
of a people like the Egyptians, who never made a useful 
object without striving to please the eye, and seem scarcely 
ever to have made a beautiful object which did not serve 
some definite purpose. To show the artistic products of 
each land and period as inclusively as possible, and with 
their aid to explain as clearly as possible the intimate inter- 
weaving of art with every phase of the life of the people 
that produced it, surely, in the America of today, which lacks 
the vivid object-lessons bequeathed by the past to older coun- 
tries, this is the proper aim of a museum—not to set art 
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aside from life by trying to segregate its higher ‘‘ purer ’’ 
forms. 

One way to emphasize the intimate connection that may 
and should exist between art and life is to show the affinities 
of the art with the history and the literature of any given 
period. Writing recently in the Yale Review of the study 
of Greek in our schools and colleges, Professor Goodell ex- 
plained that while the study of the language has been falling 
off, interest in Greek art has greatly increased, so that 
‘¢museums are now the chief agencies for cultivating a 
popular interest in old Greece.’’ Should not their contents, 
he asks, incarnating the same spirit that speaks in the his- 
tory and the literature of Greece, ‘‘ claim a large place in 
the college? ’? Should not this possibility of high service, I 
may add, be remembered in collecting and displaying them? 
And must not any attempt to isolate certain classes of things, 
even though they be the highest, from their natural relation- 
ships in time and place, and to exhibit them simply as speci- 
mens of an abstract thing called ‘‘ fine art,’’ impair even 
their own esthetic value? 


Finally, let us be serious about all these matters but not 
too serious. Art, after all, is for the pleasuring of man’s 
eye. It must begin with this if it is to do more by touching 
his imagination, by cultivating that thing called taste which 
has its spiritual as well as its physical side; and if it stops 
with the beginning, even so there is something gained. There 
is a great deal gained in the case of the many who, under 
our conditions of life, are almost wholly disinherited of 
harmless forms of enjoyment. 

So different are our conditions from those of the great 
productive ages of art that we forget how large a part 
beauty then played in the life of the commonalty. We for- 
get, for instance, how the beautiful or at least the picturesque 
prevailed in the streets of medieval cities. We forget how 
entirely at home the people were in the churches which, in 
their furnishings if not in their fabric, were even more 
beautiful, much more beautiful, then than now. We forget 
that the great French cathedrals were municipal halls as 
well, the common meeting places of the people, and that in 
the nave of Old St. Paul’s the Londoners did their trading 
and promenading, their servant hunting, even their gambling - 
and flirting. And we forget the miracle-plays in the streets, 
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the frequent military, civic, and ecclesiastical pageants, 
_ the gay and diversified costumes of the people themselves. 

In dirt and squalor, in confusion and danger they often 
lived, and often under oppressive heels of power. But also, 
the poorest among them, they lived amid beauty, amid 
beauty that they themselves produced, beauty that they 
owned. Who shall say in how far it compensated them for 
whatever else they lacked? 

Today we offer our urban populations one beautiful and 
beneficent thing that medieval people did not have, the 
public park. But apart from this, what? Little excepting 
- the museum of art. If they find pleasure there, even un- 
accompanied by such profit as we hope that many of them 
will also reap, surely the benefit will react upon us all; for 
to be starved for pleasure is as bad for a man as to be 
starved for bread and is even more provocative of evil 
thoughts and deeds. 

So a first and foremost duty of a museum room is not to 
look dreary. Yet I remember some that do—some that are 
cold and colorless, inhospitable, even empty-looking although 
in fact they contain very beautiful and precious things. It 
is not enough to show such things. Each room as a whole, 
the museum as a whole,.must at least be pleasing to the 
‘sight. If it can be sumptuous, a veritable expression of 
‘* the riches of art,’? so much the better. And why should 
not a museum dedicated to plastic art be used to further 
_ other kinds of esthetic enjoyment which will be beneficial in 
themselves and will attract people who might not otherwise 
seek its collections? What most surely and widely attracts 
our people today is music. Is there any good reason—that 
is, any unsurmountable reason—why at certain times music . 
should not be provided for them in our art museums as it is 
in our parks, but of a higher quality than is there appro- | 
priate? 


M. G. Van Renssenazr. 
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THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF JESUS OF 
NAZARETH | 


BY REV. RANDOLPH H. MC KIM, D.D. 


In undertaking to discuss the Virgin Birth of Christ, let 
us recall the story as it is told by the Evangelist St. Luke. 
He depicts a wonderful scene. We see the angel Gabriel 
sent from the Courts of Heaven to a young virgin whose 
name was Mary, who was betrothed to a man of Nazareth 
named Joseph. 

The maiden is alone, engaged, we may well believe, in 
prayer and devout meditation, when suddenly she becomes 
aware of a heavenly radiance filling the chamber, and lifting 
her eyes she beholds the angel of God. Amazed but not 
alarmed at the sight, she is yet more amazed, and is troubled 
too, at the greeting of the angel, ‘‘ Hail, thou that art highly 
favored, the Lord is with thee: blessed art thou among 
women! 

Troubled at his saying, the maiden wonders what this 
salutation could mean. Quickly the angel answers her un- 
spoken question, and says, ‘‘ Fear not Mary: for thou hast 
found favor with God. And behold thou shalt conceive in 
thy womb, and bring forth a son, and shalt call his name 
Jesus. He shall be great, and shalt be called the Son of the 
Highest.’’ Still more perplexed, the pure young virgin 
makes answer, ‘‘ How shall this be?’’ And the angel re- 
plies, ‘‘ The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power 
of the Highest shall overshadow thee: therefor also that 
holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be called ‘ The 
Son of God!’ ’’ 

It is enough. Mary believes the heaven-sent messenger : 
bows to the divine will: accepts the amazing function 
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divinely assigned to her; and simply says, ‘‘ Behold the 
handmaid of the Lord: be it unto me according to thy 
word!’’ And the angel departed from her. 

Such is the brief story of this unparalleled scene. No won- 
der the Christian Church has laid up the Story in the Holy 
of Holies of her devotion, and has forever commemorated 
it by the Feast of the Annunciation, which has been observed 
now for at least a millenium and a half. 

Now on the threshold of our discussion let it be observed 
that the mystery of the Incarnation is indissolubly linked 
- with the mystery of the Atonement and the mystery of the 
Resurrection. This is brought out impressively in the Col- 
lect for the Feast of the Annunciation where we are taught 
to pray that ‘‘ as we have known the Incarnation of Christ 
by the message of an angel, so by His cross and passicn we 
may be brought unto the glory of His Resurrection.’’ 

These three events stand together in a divine and glori- 
ous unity. They are all supernatural. They cannot be 
explained on natural principles. They are all profound 
mysteries. Yet they throw light one on the other. Each 
helps interpret the other to the heart. 

The Incarnation of the Eternal Son of God by the 
Virgin Mary seems incredible till we perceive the sublime 
purpose which lay behind it,—the atonement for the sins of 
the world. The Resurrection appears impossible of belief 
until we see it as the natural sequel of the Cross and Passion 
—the demonstration of the divine nature of Him who suf- 
fered on the cross, and the assurance of the completion 
and the acceptance of His sacrifice. 

Let it next be observed that from the very first begin- 
nings of Christianity down-to this day, the Christian Church 
has held to the belief in the Incarnation, as told us in this 
gospel for the Annunciation, with deep conviction and 
passionate devotion. Yes, for belief in the Incarnation 
(Evodpxaois) has ever in the church been indissolubly con- 
nected with the belief in the miraculous Conception. The 
records of the first ages of the Church contain no trace of 
any doubt on this subject among those ‘‘ who worshipped 
Christ as God.’’ If it was denied, it was by those who, like 
the Ebionites and other kindred sects, denied as well the 
divinity of Christ, and indeed could scarcely, by any stretch 
of charity, be considered Christians. 

The early Christian creeds without exception proclaimed 
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the same faith in the miraculous birth: There was a varia: 
tion of phraseology, but.no divergence in meaning: there: 
was never any wavering of the faith of the Church in the 
fact announced to the young virgin by the angel Gabriel. 

But the question may be asked, How far was this faith 
of the early Church in the miraculous conception justified, 
by the New Testament scriptures? 

In reply, the miraculous birth of Jesus is related by two. 
of the Evangelists, St. Matthew and. St. Luke. 

The silence of St. Mark and St. John on the subject: is 
not strange, if we consider that they pass over the entire 
infancy and childhood of Jesus, and if we disabuse our 
minds of the notion which has been the parent of so many 
mistakes, that the Gospels are histories or biographies of 
Christ. But St. John’s description of the children of God 
in his first chapter contains numerous expressions which 
imply the miraculous beginning of our Lord’s life, as for 
example:in verses 13 and 14: the sons of God ‘‘ were born 
not of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God. 
Anp' THE WorD wAs MADE FLESH ’’—how, he does not. say, 
but the connection suggests ‘‘ not of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God:’’? That great 
scholar, Bishop Westcott, remarks here, ‘‘ the fact of the 
miraculous conception, though not stated, is necessarily im- 
plied by the evangelist. The coming of the Word into flesh 
is presented: as a creative act.’’ 

Passing on to the Epistles, we find no explicit statement 
of the miraculous birth, but we do find it everywhere im- 
plied; everywhere consistent with the teaching of the 
apostles; while the contrary view, that Jesus was natura!!y 
born, is inconsistent and often contradictory to their teach- 
ing. Take in illustration St. Paul’s well-known doctrine of 
the first and second Adam. He argues with much emphasis 
on the necessary inheritance of sin and death by all who 
are the natural descendants of the first Adam; but he draws 
a sharp contrast between him and Christ, ‘‘ The first man 
is of the earth, earthy; the second Man is the Lord, from 
Heaven.’’ He must indeed be born of a woman,.and assume 
a truly human nature, but, “ it is equally essential that the 
active source of His earthly being:be not a corrupt humanity, © 
but the-divine and creative principle.’- 

The doctrine of the supernatural birth of Christ, then, 

xis incomplete harmony with the New Testament, as it is _ 
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in harmony with the most ancient creeds, and with the mind 
of the Christian Church through the ages. 

Nevertheless it is, as is well known, a doctrine which 
oceasions great difficulty to many minds, which, indeed, is 
_ vehemently controverted at this particular epoch in some 
quarters. Men urge that it is a stumbling block and 
a hindrance in the way of the acceptance of the Christian 
Religion by thoughtful men—especially by men who are 
scientifically trained. They argue that it would be of great 
advantage to Christianity if it could be recognized that the 
virgin birth of Christ is not one of the necessary doctrines 
of the faith—that while some accept it, all need not do so. 
They say, What difference can it make how Christ was born? 
Why should the Church lay upon the Christian faith this 
additional burden of belief in His miraculous birth? Why 

not make belief easier for men by ceasing to teach a doctrine 
so difficult, so mysterious—if not actually incredible? 

We answer frankly and plainly. The Church cannot 
take such a course as this, because she dare not betray her 
trust. The Virgin birth is part of the sacred deposit of the 
faith entrusted to her care. Nor is it an unimportant part. 
It goes to the very heart of the revelation of the Gospel. 
. Instead of being an unimportant detail, it is of the very 
essence of the Incarnation. Upon it depends the tremendous 
question whether we have in Jesus Christ a Divine Saviour, 
the Eternal Son of God, the Word made Flesh, Emmanuel, 
God with us, or merely a man, who, however beautiful His 
character, or wonderful His teaching, is not, after all, the 
Son of God, and the Saviour of the world. 

For is it not plain that if Jesus had been the son of 
- Joseph, He must have been partaker of the frail and sinful 
nature of which all the sons of Adam are partakers? By 
the law of heredity, upon which modern science lays such 
great stress, He must in that case have had a heritage of 
moral evil—moral taint in the blood—in a word, sin. Only 
by a miracle just as great, yes, even greater, than the 
miracle of the virgin birth, could Jesus the Son of Joseph 

have been without sin. 
j But only a sinless Christ could have become the Re- 
deemer of the world. If He was not holy, harmless, sepa- 
rate from sinners, He could not have become the Lamb of 
God, the spotless victim—who shall take away the sin of 
the world. If when tempted to sin He had yielded and soiled 
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the purity of His soul, we could not have looked to Him to 
deliver us in the hour of temptation. If He had been impure 
in heart, He could not have offered the One perfect and 
acceptable sacrifice for human trangression. But if He 
were not indeed virgin-born, it is inconceivable, without a 
reversal or suspension of the universal law of heredity, how 
He could have been born without sin. 

Thus it is that belief in the virgin-life of Jesus is de- 
pendent on belief in his virgin-birth. There is no room in 
a purely naturalistic theory of the universe for a virgin life. 
‘‘ A sinless man,’’ as one has said, ‘‘ is as much a miracle 
in the natural world as a virgin birth in the physical world.’’ 
And therefore upon the naturalistic view of the world, a 
sinless man is an impossible conception. But even were 
this not the case, I demand what would be gained if we could 
eliminate the doctrine of the Virgin-birth from the articles 
of our faith? Would it really remove a great obstacle to 
belief ? 

By the supposition, it would relieve us of the necessity 
of believing a stupendous miracle—the supernatural birth 
of Christ. But would that make faith easy? Would there 
be no other equally stupendous miracle to be believed by 
the man who would accept Christianity? Christianity pro- 
claims the Incarnation, as its primary and fundamental 
doctrine. It declares that Jesus Christ was the eternal Son 
of God, so that in Him dwelt ‘ all the fulness of the God- 
head bodily.’? It teaches that Christ came down from 
heaven, and was made man, combining in His Person both 
the human and the Divine natures, exercising the power 
and the prerogatives of Deity. 

Is that mysterious and amazing fact any easier of belief 
than the Virgin-birth? Is the miracle in the one case less 
stupendous than in the other? If not,—and of this there » 
can be no question—then how have we made faith easier 
by abandoning belief in the Virgin-birth? 

No, the remedy is not radical enough. If we would re- 
move the alleged difficulty, it is not enough to deny the 
miracle of the virgin-birth, we must deny all miracles, and 
throw ourselves into the arms of the purely naturalistic 


 gonception of the universe. 


Then, to be consistent, we must abandon Theism too— 
abandon the belief in a personal God. For, mark it well, 
the same reasoning which banishes miracles from the world, 
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must. also: drive out that primeval miracle—the creation, 
and: with it human freedom. Then the notion ‘of Sin- is 
relegated: to the category of effete superstitions: all occa- 
sion for a revelation and an Inearnation is gone: the great 
truth which supports the entire structure of Theism—a 
_ Personal’ God—vanishes like a dream; and out of the gulf 
of Pantheism we hear the shriek of a fatherless world. 
But if the Pantheistic view of the universe be rejected as 
fundamentally irrational: if we believe in a personal God, 
in a loving: Father: then His interposition for human help 
and salvation is seen to be not incredible. If, advancing a 
step further, we consider the claim of Christianity to our 
acceptance, we have presented to us the idea that God has 
interposed for the redemption of the world from sin and 
all its attendant and consequent woes; that He has sent 
His Son‘ to take upon Him our nature, and'to become our 
Redeemer. We are asked to recognize:in Jesus Christ the 
Eternal Son of God, become incarnate for us men and for 
our salvation, indwelt with all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily. 

Now I put it to my readers, if the doctrine of the Virgin- 
birth raises any difficulty in the way of the acceptance of 
that revelation? I maintain on the contrary that it makes 
it easier of belief. If I am asked to believe that Jesus of 
Nazareth is the one exception to the universal rule of sin- 
fulness—the one spotless, sinless man of all the ages—I 
find it easier to believe that amazing fact when I am told 
that He was not born as other men are, but His birth was 
supernatural—that though through His mother, the blessed 
Virgin Mary, He was truly linked with the human race, yet 
He escaped the taint of sinful heredity, because His human 
nature came into being by the direct and miraculous agency 
of the Holy Ghost. The same conclusion follows when we 
consider His Divinity. If I am asked to believe that the 
Nazarene carpenter was God incarnate, I find it easier to 
believe this amazing mystery when I read the story of the 
Annunciation, and see how marvelously He was born, than 
if it were represented to me that He was the son of Joseph. 
The uniqueness of His birth suits well with the uniqueness 
of His person. His life was, in important respects, apart 
and different from: any other human life. His death was 
distinctively different: from the death of any other man. I¢ 
is not strange then that His birth should ‘also have been 
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marked by a fundamental difference from the birth of the 
rest of the race. 

In a word, if this Man Jesus of Nazareth is so far above 
all other men, in character and in power and in wisdom, 
that He cannot be classified with men, if in spite of the 
wondrous perfection of His humanity, we are yet constrained 
to recognize that He is more than man;—if under the gar- 
ment of His human nature, we see flashing out the insignia— 
the evident tokens of Deity, then it does not surprise us to 
learn that His birth was not like the birth of other men— 
that it was supernatural. 

Surely it was in the highest sense fitting, and in that 
sense natural that, when ‘‘ the Lord from Heaven,’’ as St. 
Paul calls Him, was to enter our world in the form of a man, 
He should not be born as other men are. The story of the 
Annunciation as the Church has been telling it to her chil- 
dren for nineteen centuries, so far from being incredible, - 
so far from being a barrier in the way of faith in Christ, 
is seen to be in harmony with the nature of His person and 
the character of His work. 

We say boldly and with emphasis, it is easier to believe 
such a birth for the Christ who was God incarnate, than to 
believe that He was the son of Joseph. And so long as the 
Church holds fast the perfect sinlessness of Jesus, and His 
true Divinity, she must needs hold fast the Creed of all the 
Christian ages and say with joyful assurance, ‘‘ I believe 
in Jesus Christ, His only Son and Lord, who was conceived 
- by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary.’’ 

There is a difficulty that perplexes many minds, espe- 
cially of men addicted to scientific studies, which, I would 
like, if possible, to remove. 

Such men are deeply impressed with the uniformity 
of nature. They say the fact which they are asked to 
believe is contrary to experience: it stands in irreconcil- 
able conflict with the uniform experience of all the ages 
of man’s existence on earth. ‘‘ How then can we believe 
it without treason to nature—without disloyalty to the truth 
of God revealed in the study of natural phenomena? ”’ 

- We answer there is a fallacy in that argument, plausible 
as it is. We do not ask men to abandon their belief in the 
uniformity of nature. We do not ask them to believe some- — 
thing contrary to experience in propounding the doctrine of 


the Virgin-birth. 
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Let it be remembered that we have no experience in all 
the range of scientific knowledge which can serve as a 
criterion by which to judge this marvelous fact which the 
Annunciation brings before our minds. This phenomenon 
stands entirely by itself. The conditions are absolutely 
unique. The environment is absolutely unique. There is no 
other example we can compare with it. It is in a category 
by itself. Science has a boundless range of experience re- 
garding the birth of merely human men: It has absolutely 
no experience in regard to the birth of a Divine Man. 
Therefore it is not scientifically true to say that the virgin- 
birth of the Christ, the Son of God, is contrary to experi- 
ence—that it violates the uniformity of nature. Here let 
me borrow an illustration: 

It used to be an axiom that all metals are heavy ‘‘ and 
a man who should report that he had seen a metal floating 
in water might be regarded as asserting what was contrary 
to experience; but if he explained that his assertion did not 
refer to any of the known metals, but to one unlike them in 
character and properties, his announcement, though sur- 
prising, ceased to have any opposing experience to 
encounter.”’ 

Even so we affirm the man Christ Jesus, Son of Man 
and Son of God, is so differentiated from other men, that 
we cannot apply to Him the conclusion which science has 
established from the study of the physical and mental quali- 
ties and properties and phenomena of other men. Of such 
a unique personality as His, experience has nothing to say. 
He himself presents in His own person and history all the 
available experience of such a personality. And the only 
source of information regarding His experience is the gospel 
record, which tells the story of His unparalleled birth. 

The wise men of the East, as well as the simple shepherds 
of Judea, came to worship at the manger of the new-born 
Christ; and so we claim today the assent of men of science > 
as well as of the ignorant and unlearned, in the ascription 
of the Te Deum: 

Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ; 
Thou art the everlasting Son of the Father, 


When thou tookest upon Thee to deliver man , 
Thou didst humble thyself to be born of a virgin! 


H. McKim. 
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FULFILLMENT 
AFTER A BATTLE: 1916. 


BY WILLIAM ALEXANDER PERCY 


And so the songs must go unsung, 
The dreams be only dreams. — 

But I have died for France! There is no fate 
So worthy them her august blood endues. 
When all is said, what is the poet’s life? 

The vulture’s ebb between sky ecstacy 

And carrion of earth! Raptured, superb, 

He wheels against the sun, then falls 

And battens on the refuse beasts refuse! 
Somewhere i’ the compound, rainbow-stuff 
And sunset-cloud and green-winged spray, 
There creeps the taint, the particle of earth, 
That marks it with the black of madness, sin, or quirk. 
Only the great are phoenix of the sun, 
Unfathered save of flame and dizzy light; 
They only keep, unpausingly and pure, 

The blue enfeoffments of their gorgeous sire. 


Say I had lived; which height had I attained? 

The vulture’s? Or the phoenix’ flaming zone? 

Death makes all questions foolish now. ’ 

_ Yet in my soul I know there was a thing in me 

Of most immortal lineaments, 

Whose speech was beauty-and whose thought was 
prayer! ... 

But even so, a year, a hundred years, 

A thousand—the loveliest words of men 

Are leaves with but a redder tint to time. 

The singers pass; the song endures: I die; 

But somewhere will gush up the crimson fire 

That lit my heart to songs I might not sing. 
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And there was France to die for! <A splendor’s there 
Beyond the dimming of eternity! 

Who would be singer now, not soldier, who 

Would live for Fame when he could die for France, 
Fame, too, I must believe, will scorn as bastard. 

She had no need of songs who asked my life. 

Songs! Here was a deed to do 

More gracious and more splendid than all songs! 

And I have done that deed; 

And I am well content. 


ALexanper Percy. 
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A CONSIDERATION OF MODERN POETRY 


BY AMY LOWELL 


Dvntne the past year, I have been profoundly struck by 
the great interest in poetry evidenced everywhere, and at the 
same time by the puzzled attitude with which many people 
regard the work of the modern poets. Also, I am in constant 
receipt of letters asking for explanations and elucidations. 
This paper is therefore a sort of open answer to all such 
inquiries. Needless to say, I cannot be the spokesman for 
the great body of modern poets; I can only speak for myself. 
The following remarks must be taken merely as my personal 
opinions concerning new tendencies springing up in the diffi- 
cult art of poetry. 

All poetry is made up of two ingredients in varying pro- 
portions. These are: Vision, and Words. When the vision 
is slight, and not of preponderating intensity, we call it— 
Fancy. When it usurps a larger place and flavors the mix-. 
ture to a marked degree, we call it—Imagination. When it is 
the dominating factor, we call it—Inspiration. The innum- 
erable ways in which Vision and Words may be mingled 
make the enormous variations of which poetry is capable. 
But Vision it must have, otherwise it in no sense deserves to 
be called poetry, whether written in the form of verse or not. 

That this is true, is shown by the fact that the prosody of 
various nations, and even various epochs in the same nation, 
differs to a remarkable extent. It is this very fact which has 
confused so many people, and led to a demand for a title to 
something they call ‘‘ between prose and verse.’’ A little 
clearer understanding of that in which poetry really consists, 
a little more willingness to see it as it is, unhampered by 
shibboleths, will show such a demand to be entirely super- 
fluous. 

Poetry might be likened to a human face, which admits 
of a number of subtle differences, while always remaining a 
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human face; so poetry remains poetry under a thousand 
aspects. But just as it is difficult to see beauty in racial 
types to which we are accustomed, so it is difficult to recog- 
nize its presence in new and alien types of poetry. (Alien 
in the beginning, that is, for poetry and persons become 
familiar by habit.) 

Any one who is old enough will remember the how] with 
which Wagner’s music was received. There was an old joke 
which went the rounds at the time, in which one man says 


- to another: ‘‘ Songs without words are bad enough, but 


songs without music are too much for me.’’ The author of 
that joke was looking for tune, tune with a beginning, and 
a middle, and an end, and naturally he did not find it. 
Wagner, one of the greatest masters of melody who ever’ 
lived, was deliberately subordinating that faculty to a 
theory which he had invented and in which he believed— 
that of the leitmotif. He could not be understood without 
first learning his idiom; and, in the beginning, people were 
too accustomed to another idiom to realize that he had in- 
vented a new one, and that his works must be judged by it. 

With Wagner we have gone through the necessary 
stages. We have misconceived and laughed at him, we have 


admired, wondered, and believed that' all music was destined 


to be written by his canons in the future, and, with the 
growth of a newer'’school, we have put him where he be- 
longs, among the great masters of the past. There we are 
content to leave him while we crack our jokes on younger 
men. Debussy is already climbing into his rightful place, 
but we still chuckle at Stravinsky, and Albernitz, and Bartok, 
and Schoenberg. I only point to them here because the 
change that has been going on in music is analogous to that’ 
of poetry, and, indeed, of all the arts. The road of Art is a 
perpetual struggle, and the struggle repeats itself with an 
amusing regularity, and‘no generation ever learns to wait 
a little before judging. 

The crux of the situation, as I noted before, is in the 
idiom employed. Modern poetry is using a different idiom 
from that of its immediate predecessors, and on that account 
the world has found it, for the moment, hard of comprehen-’ 
sion. If I were obliged to define the dominant characteristic 
of this idiom in a word, I should say that it was ‘‘ sugges- 
tion ’’: The invoking a place or a character rather than 
describing it. Descriptions there are, of course, but the de- 
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scriptions are so managed as to give an atmosphere rather 
than an exact account: It is here that the insistenee-on the 
‘* exact’’’ word has caused so much misunderstanding. The 
critics regard a thing as being thus and.’so, and no other 
way; to them the ‘‘ exact’? word :means the word which 
exactly describes it as-it is. To the poet, the thing is as it 
suggests itself in relation to the whole, and the ‘‘ exact ’’ 
word is the one which best renders this suggestion.: 

It is because of the dominance of suggestion that the 
modern poet makes no running comments in his proper per- 
son throughout an objective poem. The action of his story 
suggests the commentary, which he expects his reader’s mind 
to supply. To a poet constantly working with suggestion, 
there is no obscurity in this. Following this plan, many 
short lyrics seem:to the layman to end in a puff of smoke. 
To those familiar with the idiom, they end, not in a puff of 
smoke, but with a gesture, all the more eloquent because 
merely implied.: 

In short poems, suggestion can be carried to the extreme, 
as there is no danger of the reader losing the thread; in 
longer: poems, definite statement has to be more frequently 
employed, so as to keep the current of the poem constantly 
before: the reader. But even here, attentive students will 
find a very different attitude from.that of the older poets. 
They told stories. We do not tell stories—we throw pictures 
on a screen, but we ourselves remain in the dark. 

I would: not be misconstrued into saying that the older 
method:is wrong:and ours right. Only the very young, or 
the very ignorant, dare make dogmatic statements of that 
sort. But the business of a poet is to record what he sees 
with his:own eyes in the manner natural to him; and while 
admiring the great: figures of the past, we may at least con- 
cede that: their world, and in consequence their thought, was ~ 
different from ours. If, seeing our world and finding it good 
and interesting; we record it in our own way, we at least 
have their magnificent precedent for our audacity. . 

Another characteristic of the modern idiom in poetry, 
and one closely allied to suggestion, is Vividness. To state 
a thing'in no matter what beautiful terms is not enough; it 
must impose itself upon the mind’s eye in an inescapable 
picture. The Tennysonian tradition was one of mellifluous 
verse; the stress was laid upon:that, and as time drew his 
imitators away from the master, more and more importance 
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came to be put-upon it. The imitators give us no pictures 
like those in The Lady of Shalott; they only give us an easy, 
flowing, melodic line. A revolt was inevitable. We, per- 
force, represent that revolt. 

The third characteristic of The New Poetry, and particu- 
larly of Imagism, is what might be metaphorically described 
as faithfuless to the architectural line. Following Mr. F. 
S. Damon, I will call it—Concentration. It means the dis- 
carding of all extraneous detail which tends to blur or 
diminish the vividness of the main theme. In architecture 
this has always been a cardinal principle—that all ornament 
should follow the structural line. But in poetry this has sel- 
dom been stated, and only sporadically practised. 

We see, therefore, that there are three outstanding quali- 
ties which go to make the idiom which I have called modern. 
They are: Suggestion, Vividness, and Concentration. A 
fourth might be included: Externality. I do not call it 
‘* objectivity ’’ advisedly. I do not mean that this poetry 
_ is objective rather than subjective. I mean that it concerns 
itself with man in his proper relation to the universe, rather 
than as the lord and master of it. It is this attitude which 
leads to so many poems on nature, on effects of trees and 
‘ sky and water, by themselves, with no hint of the ‘‘ pathetic 
fallacy ’’ to heighten interest. 

In a most illuminating paper on Imagism by Mr. Damon 
appears this passage: ‘‘ It may be argued—and rightly— 
that these tendencies are to be found in all good poetry. I 
agree to this: but I think that never before has a poetic 
period insisted consciously on all of them at once. The 
eighteenth century, for instance, emphasized Concentra- 
tion, but neglected Suggestion. The Romanticists empha- 
sized Vividness, but forgot Concentration and Objectivity.’’ 

By Objectivity the writer means what I have called Ex- 
ternality. The idiom, then, in which ‘‘ modern ’’ poetry may 
be said to be written, has for its elements: Suggestion, Vivid- 
~ ness, Concentration, and Externality. It is useless to ask 
it to be otherwise; it must be judged by its own standards. 

I have throughout used the word ‘‘ idiom ’’ with delib- 
erate intent; for the spirit of poetry is the same in all the 
ages: it is the ‘* Vision ’’ which I spoke of at the beginning 
of this paper. 

Having examined the idiom of The New Poetry, the next 
question to be considered is the form. It will be seen by any 
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one reading my work that I consider all forms proper for the 
writing of poetry, provided they adequately fit and express 
the subject. The more forms any poetry has at its command, 
the richer, obviously, will be that poetry. The invention of 
a new form is a signal service to any art. New forms are 
invented to express something which seems inadequately 
clothed in any of the old forms; but that they must neces- 
sarily push the old forms out of place seems a strangely 
unhistorical statement. And I am astonished to observe how 
frequently it is made. 

Some poems come into a writer’s mind as expressed in 
metrical verse, others in the freest of free rhythms. <A poet 
is only true to his art and his ‘‘ Vision ’’ when he follows 
these subconscious dictates, and writes in accordance with 
them. We must not forget that the new forms of today will 
be the commonplaces of tomorrow, and that the next genera- 
tion will doubtless regard our free rhythms as only one of 
the many forms of prosody, along with blank verse, and son- 
nets, and quatrains, and all the others. Why there should be 
so much argument about them is a little puzzling, but let that 
pass. Let us examine for a moment what these new forms 
are. 

Briefly there are two: ‘‘ Vers Libre,’’ and ‘* Polyphonie 
Prose.’’ The definition of vers libre is: a verse-form based 
upon cadence. Now ‘“‘ cadence ”’ is not ‘‘ metre.’? A person 
reading vers libre with the laws of metrical verse in mind 
will find himself very much at sea, in fact utterly confused 
and at a loss. Any one who has read Professor Saintsbury 
pathetically and vainly striving to cope with the prosody of 
Matthew Arnold’s Strayed Reveller—attempting to reduce 
this beautiful cadenced verse to the exigencies of regular 
metre—will see into what pitfalls even erudite critics are led 
when their erudition is not tempered by an unerring and 
elastic taste. 

To understand vers libre, one must abandon all desire to 
find in it the even rhythm of metrical feet. One must allow 
the lines to flow as they will when read aloud by an intelli- 
gent reader. Then new rhythms will become evident—satis- 
fying and delightful. For this poetry definitely harks back 
to the old oral tradition; it is written to be spoken. For we 
believe that poetry is a spoken, not a written art. 

William Blake wrote much vers libre. In the introduc- 
tion to his Jerusalem appears this excellent description 
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of it. It had not been christened vers libre then, but the 
form was the same: 


When this Verse was first dictated to me, I considered a 
“monotonous cadence, like that used by Milton and Shakespeare, and 
all writers of English Blank Verse, derived from the modern bondage 
of Rhyming, to be a necessary and indispensable part of Verse. But 
I soon found that in the mouth of a true Orator such monotony was 
not only awkward, but as much a bondage as rhyme itself. I there- 
fore have produced a variety in every line, both of cadence and 
number of syllables. Every word and every letter is studied and 
put into its fit place; the terrific numbers are reserved for the 
_ terrific parts, the mild and gentle numbers for the mild and gentle 
parts, and the prosaic for infericr parts; all as necessary to each 
other. 


For a more modern, and perhaps clearer definition of 
vers libre, I will quote a passage from the Preface of Some 
Imagist Poets, 1916. After stating, as I have just said, that 
the definition of vers libre is—a verse-form based upon 
cadence, the passage goes on: 


Now cadence in music is one thing, cadence in poetry quite 
another, since we are not dealing with tone, but with rhythm. It is 
the sense of perfect balance of flow and rhythm. Not only must 
the syllables so fall as to increase and continue the movement. The 
whole poem must be as rounded and recurring as the circular swing 
of a balanced pendulum. It can be fast or slow, it may even jerk, 
but this perfect swing it must have, even its jerks must follow the 
central movement. To illustrate: Suppose a person were given the 
task of walking, or running, round a large circle, with two minutes 
given to do it in. Two minutes which he would just consume if . 
he walked round the circle quietly. But in order to make the task 
easier for him, or harder, as the case might be, he was required 
to complete each half circle in exactly a minute. No other restric- 
tions were placed upon him. He might dawdle in the beginning, 
and run madly to reach the half-circle mark on time, and then 
complete his task by walking steadily round the second half to 
goal. Or he might leap, and run, and skip, and linger in all sorts 
of ways, making up for slow going by fast, and for extra haste by 
pauses, and varying these movements on either lap of the circle as 
the humor seized him, only so that he were just one minute in 
traversing the first half-circle, and just one minute in traversing the 
second. Another illustration which may be employed is that of a 
Japanese wood-carving, where a toad in one corner is balanced by a 
spray of blown flowers in the opposite upper one. The flowers are 
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not the same shape as the toad, neither are they the same size, but ~ 
the balance is preserved. 

The unit of vers libre is not the foot, the number of the syllables, 
the quantity, or the line. The unit is the strophe, which may be 
the whole poem, or may be only a part. Hach strophe is a com- 
plete circle: in fact, the meaning of the Greek word ‘‘ strophe ”’ is 
simply that part of the poem which was recited while the chorus 
was making a turn round the altar set up in the centre of the 
theater. The simile of the circle is more than a simile, therefore; 
it is a fact. Of course, the circle need not always be the same size, - 
nor need the times allowed to negotiate it be always the same. There 
is room here for an infinite number of variations. Also, circles cam 
be added to circles, movement upon movement to the poem, pro- 
vided each movement completes itself, and ramifies naturally into 


the next. 


The possibilities of vers libre have hardly yet been 
plumbed. So subtle and changing are its rhythms that they 
cannot fail to intrigue poets of fine ear. This swaying, 
flowing, modulating line is akin to the harmonic line of true 
music. The believers in artistic boundaries may rave at 
such a breaking down of the divisions between music and 
poetry. As a matter of fact, rhythm is common to all the 


arts, and that one should learn from another is inevitable. 
Also, each art has qualities which it cannot dispense with 
nor pass on, so we need not fear confusion. It is a bogy set 
up to affright us, but which has no real existence. 

Modern music and modern poetry are making much the 
same discoveries, and making them almost simultaneously. 
Where could you find more exact counterparts of each other, 
although in a different medium, than short vers libre poems 
and Debussy’s piano pieces; where a closer likeness than 
between Stravinsky’s work and much ‘‘ polyphonic prose ’’? 
But I shall carry the subject no farther here. It is enough 
_ to point it out. 

The movement toward vers libre has been going on in 
English literature steadily for hundreds of years. What is 
possibly the oldest reference to it occurs in Chaucer’s 
House of Fame. Here the Eagle, addressing the Poet, says: 


And nevertheless hast set they wyt 
Although that in thy head full lyte is 
To make bookes, songes, or dyties 

In rhyme or elles in cadence. 
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Commentators have wasted much paper trying to decide 
exactly what Chaucer meant by this passage. But the juxta- 
position of ‘‘ cadence ’’ to ‘‘ rhyme ’’ would seem to prove 
that he was referring to a form of verse in which the neces- 
sary element of return (the circling upon itself peculiar to 
all verse) was got by rhythm only, and not by recurring 
rhymes. 

Let us pause a moment to consider this quality of ‘‘ re- 
turn,’? which I have said is ‘* peculiar to all verse.’’ In 
using the word ‘‘ verse,’’ I meant to distinguish the form 
of poetry from its spirit. That being understood, I will re- 
turn to the word poetry, as boing simpler and less confusing 

That which chiefly distinguishes poetry from prose is its 
more marked rhythm and more obvious effort at balance. 
Prose has rhythm, of coursc, and balance. But neither is 
forced so completely upon the reader’s attention as it is in 
poetry proper. In other words, the difference in form be- 
tween good oratorical prose, and verse, is a difference in 
degree, not in kind. It is this marked balance, this ‘‘ re- 
turn,’’ this circular swing—ever departing, ever returning— 
which gives poetry the effect which the older generation 
called ‘‘ musical.’’ (This is not the same thing as the like- 
ness to real music which I pointed out some time ago, and 
‘should not be confused with it.) It is this cireular swing 
to which is technically given the name of ‘* return.’’ 

‘‘ Return ’’ in English poetry has, for some hundreds of 
years, been chiefly associated with recurrent rhyme. So gen- 
eral has this been, that we often lose sight of the fact that 
other times and places have come by this necessary quality 
of all poetry in quite other ways than rhyme. In Hebrew 
poetry, the ‘‘ return ’’ was effected by means of balanced 
images; the Japanese attained it by alternating five and 
seven syllable lines; in Anglo-Saxon poetry, balance was 
got by means of alliteration, and also by sharply dividing 

each line in two by means of a cesura; Greek and Roman 
poetry obtained the quality of ‘‘ return ’’ by quantity, or a 
nice balance of dwelt-upon or slurred-over syllables, and also 
by a constant repetition of epithets, such as Homer’s ‘‘ wine- 
dark sea.’? 

This brief list will serve to show how various are the 
means for obtaining ‘‘ return,’’ and how little historical 
sense we display when we assert rhyme to be the most im- 


portant of them. 
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Metre is merely another way. of: getting at the same thing.. 
The pattern. of metrical: verse: gave. the effeet of..a sphere 
revolving upon itself, and ‘‘ returning ’’ to its starting point. 
But the more poets worked,.the more delicate became their 
senses—that mental and physical: ear upon. which all poets. 
must rely as the final:arbiter of their work.. And the move- 
ment toward a more concealed, more felt, and. less visible 
‘‘ return,’’? manifested itself very soon. We have seen. 
Chaucer coquetting with the idea of a poetry which should 
balance without the aid of rhyme. But Chaucer lived in an 
almost: bilingual. period; the English language was being 
forged out of two others. It was enough for poets to learn 
to manipulate this new language with the means at their dis- 
posal. So we see, principally, a widening and improvement 
of metrical rhymed verse, until after the Elizabethan period. 
In 1671, Milton publishes his Samson Agonistes, and the 
choruses in that poem are in vers libre. The form went 
unchristened for three centuries, but the thing was already 
in existence.. 

It was in the first half. of the seventeenth century that. 
Cowley invented the so-called Pindaric Ode, based on:a mis- 
understanding of Virgil’s Greek prosody. His volume was 
published in 1656; and,.even earlier, in. 1640, had appeared 
Ben Jonson’s Execration Against Vulcan, which was also 
styled Ode Pindarick.. The Pindaric Ode, bastard though it 
was, came_as a relief to. many poets weary of the inelastia 
solidarity into which metrical verse was fast crystallizing. 
Even so classic an author as Thomas.Gray found in the Pin- 
daric Ode.a sympathetic vehicle.. 

The Pindaric Ode was not, strictly speaking, vers libre, 
for it. was not. based upon cadence.. It consisted of a series 
of irregular metrical lines which followed no. set pattern. 
But, although not absolutely based upon cadence, it was 
cadence upon. which. it. relied for its ‘‘ return.’? For, al- 
though metrical. and: rhymed, the pattern was too vague to 
give an adequate sense of *‘ return ’’; that was completed 
by the:circular ‘and satisfying swing of cadence: 

The Pindaric Ode became very popular: Wordsworth; 
a poet so little ‘interested in metrical’ experiments, em- 
ployed’ it in his Ode to Immortality, without the slightest 
idea that he was departing from classical tradition in so 
doing. 

We have seen.so subconscious a genius as William Blake 
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writing vers libre in 1790, and describing it as early as 1804." 
But less intuitive men arrived at it by more conscious steps. 

The need of greater subtlety, for greater elasticity of 
form, was being felt more and more. Still the idea of 
cadence as a conscious effort hung fire. <Arose the idea of 
basing poetry upon accent instead of upon counted feet. 

In the Preface to Christabel, which Coleridge tells us was 
begun in 1797, appears this passage: 


I have only to add, that the metre of the Christabel is not, 
properly speaking, irregular, though it may seem so from its being 
founded on a new principle: namely, that of counting the accents, 
not the syllables. Though the latter may vary from seven to twelve, 
yet in each line the accents will be found to be only four. Never- 
theless this occasional variation in number of syllables is not intro- 
duced wantonly, or for the mere ends of convenience, but in corre- 
spondence with some transition, in the nature of the imagery or 
passion. 


But, for various reasons which I will not go into here, 
the influence of Coleridge was very little felt by his country- 
men. The influence of his spirit crossed the ocean and deeply 
affected Poe; the influence of both his spirit and his form 
crossed the channel and sowed the seeds of a new poetry in 

Mallarmé. 

Milton’s attempts at vers libre passed unnoticed amid 
the mass of his other work. Blake was practically unknown 
and certainly without honor. Vers libre had to be redis- 
covered, and from other sources. These sources were the 
Greek, better understood than by Cowley, and the result was 
a finer form than Cowley’s Pindaric Ode. 

Matthew Arnold’s Merope was published in 1858. In the 
Preface Arnold wrote: — 


To adapt Greek measures to English verse is impossible: what I 
have done is to try to follow rhythms which produced in my own 
feeling a similar impression to that produced on it by the rhythms 
of Greek chorie poetry. In such an endeavor, when the ear is guided 
solely by its own feelings, there is, I know, a continual risk of failure 
and of offence. I believe, however, that there are no existing English 
measures which produce the same effect on the ear, and therefore 
on the mind, as that produced by many measures indispensable to 
the nature of Greek poetry. He, therefore, who would obtain certain 


In the Preface to Jerusalem. Not published until 1820. 
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effects obtained by that poetry, is driven to invent new measures, 
whether he will or no. 


All of Merope is not in vers libre, but much of it is—for 
instance, this passage: 


O village of Gta 

With hedges of the wild rose! 

O pastures of the mountain, 

Between the pine-woods and the cliffs! 

O cliffs, left by the eagles, 

On that morn, when the smoke-cloud 
From the oak-built, fiercely-burning pyre, 
Up the precipices of Trachis, 

Drove them screaming from their eyries! 


Empedocles on Etna also has many vers libre passages. 
And there is no finer example in the poem than these last 
lines, spoken by Empedocles just before he plunges into the 
crater : 


Is it but for a moment? 

—Ah, boil up, ye vapours! 

Leap and roar, thou sea of fire! 
My soul glows to meet you. 

Ere it flag, ere it mists 

Of despondency and gloom 
Rush over it again, 

Receive and save me! 


An even finer example from Arnold’s work is his Philo- 
mela. 

Another poet, W. HE. Henley, used vers libre in his Lon- 
don Voluntartes, but still the form was unnamed. In the 
meantime, the French Symbolists had been experimenting 
with the form, and had arrived at a perfection in it hitherto 
unattained in English verse. With the French passion for 
tabulating, they christened it vers libre, a name which bids 
fair to be taken over bodily into English. So it has come 
about that a French name is used to designate a form current 
in English poetry for more than three hundred years before 
the French ever employed it. 

The second characteristic modern form, and the only one 
really deserving the epithet ‘‘ new,’’ is ‘* polyphonic prose.’’ 

I have shown that the whole tendency of English poetry 
for the last hundred years has been toward a greater free- 
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com and fluidity—probably the extreme setness of the pat- 
tern insisted upon by Pope and other eighteenth century 
writers is directly responsible for this reaction. The neces- 
sity of getting away from the rigidity of a too-exact pat- 
tern was felt even by the rigid and classic Gray, as I pointed 
out in speaking of his use of the Pindaric Ode. 

Hand in hand with this desire for freedom has gone an- 
other desire. I might call it the desire for dramatic expres- 
sion—the desire for drama expressed in the terms of poetry, 
without any attempt at making it actable, with no thought 
of its being appropriate for actual representation on the 
stage. 

This desire for drama is but another side of the ‘‘ vivid- 
ness ’’ I spoke of as being inherent in modern poetry. No 
one can fail to perceive the great gain in vividness achieved 
when a story is acted before the reader, instead of being told 
to him. Browning carried dramatic suggestion as far as it 
could be carried in the old forms. To heighten this effect a 
new form had to be invented, and this new form is ‘‘ poly- 
phonic prose.’’ 

‘¢ Polyphonic prose ’’ is perhaps a misleading title, as it 
tends to make the layman think that this is a prose form. 
. Nothing could be farther from the truth. The word ‘‘ prose’’ 
in its title simply refers to the manner in which the words 
are printed; ‘‘ polyphonic ’’—many-voiced—giving the real 
key. ‘‘ Polyphonic prose ”’ is the freest, the most elastic of 
all forms, for it follows at will any, and all, of the rules which 
guide other forms. Metrical verse has one set of laws, 
cadenced verse another; ‘‘ polyphonic prose ’’ can go from 
one to the other in the same poem with no sense of incon- 
gruity. Its only law is the taste and feeling of its author. 

With no fixed law except taste, with no tape-measure of 
feet or cadence to act as guide, a heavy responsibility is laid 
upon the poet. He has nothing with which to gauge his suc- 
cess but his ear. For this reason, ‘* polyphonic prose ’’ is 
one of the most difficult forms to write that can well be con- 
ceived. 

Now, not only may the poet use metre or cadence, he may, 
nay, he must, employ rhyme. But not always, and, for the 
most part, not regularly. In other words, the rhymes should 
seldom come at the ends of the cadences, unless such an effect 
be especially desired. 

We see, therefore, that metre, cadence, and rhyme are 
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some of the many “‘ voices’? employed in ‘‘ polyphonic 
prose.’’? Others are assonance, alliteration, and return. Re- 
turn in this form is usually achieved by a recurrence of a 
dominant thought or image, coming in irregularly and in 
varying words, but still giving the spherical effect that I 
have said is imperative in all poetry. 

Parodists of ‘‘ polyphonic prose ’’ invariably fail by a 
too great stress laid on these voices. If they rhyme, they 
rhyme too constantly and too regularly; if they use metre, 
they go from it to cadence in a heavy and clumsy manner, 
so that the change is obvious and unpleasant. The fact is 
that charm in ‘‘ polyphonic prose ’’ is entirely a question of 
shading. One type of verse fades imperceptibly into an- 
other, and so closely should this follow the emotion of the 
poem that one is conscious of no distinct changes, merely 
realizing with a flattered and satisfied ear the suitability of 
the manner to the feeling. 

It cannot be too firmly insisted upon, too strongly urged, 
that poetry is a spoken art. <A ‘‘ polyphonic prose ’’ poem 
read aloud seldom fails to justify its method to its auditors. 
But people are so little accustomed to ‘‘ hearing ’’ the poems 
they read, that on the printed page this form has met with 
much misunderstanding. Being so difficult, few of the 
younger poets, even those most vociferous in praise of vers 
libre, have attempted it. It still has its way to make. 

I have declared ‘‘ polyphonic prose ’’ to be absolutely 
new. So far as I know, it has no prototype in any earlier 
prosody. Regular poems in ordinary metre, printed as prose 
for fun, have always been common enough in all languages. 
But these poems have nothing akin to ‘‘ polyphonic prose,’’ 
as the reader of the foregoing analysis will readily see. 

In the late ’eighties and early ’nineties, a French poet, 
M. Paul Roux, better known by his pen-name, Saint-Pol- - 
Roux, started to experiment with poems irregularly rhymed 
and printed as prose. His cadences were very regular, and 
his rhymes were, as a rule, placed at the ends of them, but 
the poet varied them with skill, and succeeded in producing 
a verse which was clearly neither one of the usual forms of 
French prosody nor vers libre, then just coming into fashion. 
One of the best known of his poems in this manner is Le 
Pélerinage de Sainte-Anne. 

Contemporary with Saint-Pol-Roux, although a much 
younger man, came M. Paul Fort. Whether M. Fort was 
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influenced by his confrére, or whether he arrived at his form 
independently, I do not know, but he began very early to 
write in this manner. He gave his form no name, merely 
stating that it admitted of both prose and verse in the same 
poem. He based his verse parts entirely upon the classic 
alexandrine. In fact, the alexandrine might be said to be the 
basic rhythm of his form. His poems consist, almost en- 
tirely, of regular verse passages interspersed with regular 
prose passages. His verve and vitality, the whole content of 
his poems and manner of his thought, carried him far beyond 
Saint-Pol-Roux; but in the work of the latter are hints of a 
greater subtlety. 

Saint-Pol-Roux, however, never discovered the dramatic 
possibilities of the new form, while Paul Fort, essentially 
a dramatic poet, at once seized upon this as its inherent 
quality. In Henri III, Fort has given us one of the most 
remarkable dramatic poems of all time. In pursuit of his 
craving for ‘‘ vividness,’’ Paul Fort wrote two long books in 
this form: Lowis IX and Paris Sentimental, ou le Roman de 
nos Vingt Ans. Both are surprisingly dramatic. 

In spite of his complete pre-occupation with this form, 
Paul Fort gave it noname. Remaining in ignorance of many 
. of its possibilities, it may be that he hardly recognized it as 
an entity requiring a special nomenclature. While studying 
M. Fort’s works, I was struck by the great value of the form 
for dramatic presentation. But at the very outset I met with: 
a difficulty. Every form of art must have a base; to depart 
satisfactorily from a rhythm, it is first necessary to have it. 
M. Fort has found this basic rhythm in the alexandrine. But 
the rhythm of the alexandrine is not one of the basic 
rhythms to an English ear. Altered from syllables to accent, 
it becomes light, even frivolous, in texture. There appeared 
to be only one basic rhythm for English serious verse: 
iambic pentameter, which, either rhymed as in the * heroic 
couplet,’’ or unrhymed, as in ‘‘ blank verse,’’ seems the chief 
foundation of English metre. It is so heavy and so marked, 
however, that it is a difficult metre to depart from and go 
back to; therefore I at once discarded it for my purposes. 

Putting aside one rhythm of English prosody after an- 
other, I finally decided to base my form upon the long, flow- 
ing cadence of oratorical prose. A ‘‘ polyphonic prose ”’ 
poem seldom holds the prose cadence for long at a time, and 
for that very reason it makes an excellent base. I also found 
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that it was possible to get a greater effect with rhymes in 
close juxtaposition than was agreeable in the French lan- 
guage. These are only a few of the departures which the 
change of language made advisable. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that in taking over the form invented by Saint-Pol- 
Roux and Paul Fort, I have had so to adapt and alter it as 
to make it practically a new form. I owe its very descriptive 
name to my friend, Mr. John Gould Fletcher, who has done 
some excellent work in this medium. 

I have dwelt so long upon the forms of the new poetry 
because form is, or should be, the fitting and unique garment 
of thought. But no student of poetry should ever forget 
that poetry is chiefly vision, its words merely serving to 
wing it forth to other minds. In essentials, poetry is what 
it has been throughout the ages: a yearning of man to reach 
up above himself to a beauty he dimly apprehends. The 
terms of this beauty change with the ages, but the beauty 
itself is supreme, and unchanging. 

Amy Lowe Lu. 
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SHELLEY AND CLAIRE CLAIRMONT 


BY EDITH WYATT 


To Percy Bysshe Shelley even from very early years 
woman appeared in the character of a prisoner of civiliza- 
tion. It was his lot to attempt to free her. His encounters 
with life on behalf of women and thus with women them- 
selves filled, darkened and changed his entire existence. He 
was the tireless and struggling servant of their betterment. 
He was their fickle deserter. He was their noble brother 
and their ignoble victim and creature. The tale of a defense- 
less defender, his biography as seen in this light will leave 
few readers unmoved, from his courageous letter at twenty 
_ to Sir James Lawrence, the Knight of Malta, in which he re- 
proaches society for the custom of prostitution, to the day 
when Trelawney had to bring the news of his death to the 
stricken women of his household at Casa Magni. 

Harriet Grove, Elizabeth Shelley, Lady Shelley, Harriet 
Westbrook, Elizabeth Hitchener, Mary Godwin, Claire Clair- 
mont, Emilia Viviani—all these were the objects of Shelley’s 
struggles for the liberation of women. 

Among the thousand and one tales of his life-long expe- 
dition as their counsellor and champion none expresses his 
nature more characteristically than the narrative we may 
gather from various sources of his friendship with Claire 
Clairmont, the step-sister of Mary Godwin. 

Shelley must have met her first when she was about four- 
teen and he about twenty on a chance visit of his to the house 
of her step-father William Godwin. But even before then 
his experience as a liberator had been fairly wide. 

At seventeen he had fallen in love with his cousin Harriet 
Grove: and was much concerned for her spiritual future. At 
nineteen we find him anxious and distressed about the educa- 
tional opportunities and mental outlook of his beloved sister 
Elizabeth and of Lady Shelley, ‘* A mother who is mild and 
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tolerant yet narrow-minded,’ the unfortunate boy exclaims 
to his friend Hogg, ‘‘ How I ask is she to be rescued? ”’ 

He could not indeed rescue any of them. They cared noth- 
ing for liberal ideas: and he could rescue only his beautiful 
little friend Harriet Westbrook, who continued to receive — 
him after he had been expelled from Oxford as an atheist. 
When her father opposed his visits and letters to her and 
she cast herself upon his protection, he took her away help- 
lessly to Scotland and married her. 

It is not the purpose of this commentary to detail the 
well-known events of Shelley’s bitter history of the next few 
years, through his separation from Harriet, and his elope- 
ment with Mary Godwin, and poor Harriet’s self-destruction 
a year and a half later after an entanglement of hers with 
some person unknown. 

But now that the passage of time has enabled us to see 
plainly that Shelley was neither the infallibly praiseworthy 
knight of Dowden’s scholarly history, nor the facile sensual- 
ist presented by his defamers, nor yet that merely quiet, un- 
worldly and fanciful English gentleman described for us by 
his wife’s devoted plausibility, we may find in this crucial 
passage of his life many elements rather unconsidered by 
these biographers. 

The first of these elements is the _— youth of all the 
persons of these unhappy episodes. 

In the next place, Shelley’s connection with Godwin’s 
household was by no means exclusively formed of his passion 
for Mary Godwin. He was devoted to Godwin and all his 
wards. Indeed he had cause for his devotion to Godwin: 
and if, as Mr. Brailsford has pointed out, Shelley paid God- 
win’s debts, Godwin’s Political Justice supplied Shelley 
with the entire social philosophy of most of his longer poems. 

Godwin’s household was composed of himself and his sec- 
ond wife, who had formerly been a Mrs. Clairmont, and five 
children. These were: Fanny Imlay, the daughter of God- 
win’s first wife, Mary Wollstonecraft, through her earlier 
irregular and tragic union with an American, Gilbert Imlay; 
Mary Godwin, the child of his own happy marriage with 
Mary Wollstonecraft; Charles and Claire Clairmont, the chil- 
dren of his second wife’s first marriage; and William God- 
win, the son of his second marriage. 

Undoubtedly Shelley desired to rescue them all; and was 
fascinated by them, and fascinated by Godwin’s house and its 
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atmosphere of liberal ideas, in spite of its shabbiness and its 
dreadful blight of poverty. Godwin was even then a broken 
man. The affairs of his publishing house were failing. Duns 
were pursuing him. He had already begun that cringing, 
that hypocritic subservience to the world, that makes one 
wish to avert one’s eyes from the end of his career. But 
there must have been something to repay friendship in the 
man whose conversation Lamb and Hazlitt sought and loved 
to the end of his days. 

The children were all lively and clever—almost uncannily 
precocious, and entering into adult life, tea-drinking, the so- 
ciety of their father’s contemporaries, and the delightful 
practice of filling the boxes his friends gave him at the Drury 
Lane Theatre at ages which seem to us very tender. 


Feb. 15, 1812. Had only time to get to Godwins where we 
dined [says Aaron Burr’s diary]. In the evening, William, the 
only son of William Godwin, a lad of about nine years old, gave 
his weekly lecture; having heard how Coleridge lectured he would 
also lecture, and one of his sisters (Mary I think) writes a lecture 
which he reads from a little pulpit which they had erected for him. 
He went through it with great gravity and decorum. The subject 


was *‘ The Influence of Government on the Character of a People.”’ 
After the lecture we had tea and the girls danced and sang an hour, 
and I came home. 


The most striking of these children was Claire, sixteen 
at the time of Shelley’s first intimacy, though noi his first 
visit in her stepfather’s household. Professor Dowden 
says she was ‘‘ A dark-haired, dark-eyed, olive-cheeked girl, 
quick to observe, to think, to feel; of brilliant talents; ar- 
dent, witty, wilful; a lover of music and poetry, and gifted 
with an exquisite voice for song.’’ 

Shelley’s closer acquaintance with Godwin’s family, in- 
cluding Mary, this life-long friend, began in the June of his 
twenty-third year. On the 28th of July he eloped to the Con- 
tinent with Mary and Claire. Much surprise has been ex- 
pressed that Claire was the companion of this proceeding; 
and also that Shelley soon wrote from aboard urging Harriet 
to join them. Those who have read his correspondence un- 
aided by the interpretation of Mary or her partisans would, 
T believe, not have been astonished if the admiring youth had 
been accompanied by all four of his young friends, by Har- 
riet and Fanny as well as by Mary and Claire. Never was a 
creature less single or more single-minded in his attachments. 
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Remote from the ideal of our convention in these matters 
as his instincts were, it seems undeniable that he honestly 
cared for them all: that it was no part of his intention to 
cut himself off from Harriet completely; and that even in 
his first passion for Mary he was somewhat dismayed by | 
her eager claimancy, somewhat alarmed, as he well may have 
been, by their project of a Continental Tour, and her asser- 
_ tion that she was dying of love for him; and that at the 
hour of departure he clung to Claire in a kind of terror. 

By inducing Claire to be their companion in an expedi- 
tion which was to blacken in England the names of all those 
who shared in it, Shelley and Mary incurred a responsibility 
which Shelley felt keenly till the end of his life. Of all the 
women of his acquaintance Claire seems to have been the 
only one concerning whom at the outset he possessed no 
illusions. Her faults—her quick temper, her moodiness and 
sensitiveness to offense, were on her sleeve. She writes of 
them penitently in her journal at sixteen; and of Shelley’s 
‘¢ explanations ’’ with her; and “ tells ’’ us, as Dowden says, 
‘* how she hates her own bitterness and likes good, kind, 
explaining people.’’ 

After the return to England she seems to have gone back 
and forth between Godwin’s establishment and Shelley’s in 
the next year, incurring violent disapproval in her step- 
father’s house for her championship of Shelley and Mary, 
and pursued by the suspicion and disparagement of Mary 
who was at once dependent on her for society, willing to 
make use of her, and fearful of any kindness to her on 
Shelley’s part. 

‘¢ Pray, is Claire with you? ’? Mary writes on the anni- 
versary of their elopement at a time when Shelley is away 
from her, hunting a house in Devon. ‘‘ For I have inquired 
several times, and no letters; but, seriously, it would not in 
the least surprise me (if you have written to her from Lon- — 
don, and let her know that you are without me) that she 
should have taken some such freak.’’ Her letter continues 
with complaints of her headaches and her tears and ‘‘ Dear- 
est, best Shelley, pray come to me; pray, pray do not stay 
away from me!—I most earnestly and with tearful eyes beg 
that I may come to you, if you do not like to leave the 
searches after a house.”’ 

At this one asks ‘‘ was Shelley in love with Claire Clair- 
mont? ’’ Everyone must believe what he will from the tes- 
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timony of the letters. It is my own conviction that he loved 
her dearly, faults and all; and that she loved him dearly, 
faults and all, too; that he was her faithful ally; that she 
taught him more than any other creature he ever knew; but 
that he was never in love with her, nor she with him. 

The next winter seems to have found Claire in London. 
At this period Lord Byron, recently parted from his wife, 
was one of the patrons of the Drury Lane Theatre. Claire 
applied to him for an engagement, apparently in connection 
with her singing. She seems never to have appeared upon 
its stage. Her meeting with Byron resulted in the deepest 
of human intimacies. She was a girl of seventeen—poor 
and unknown. ‘‘ But,’’ says Dowden, ‘‘ she had a beauty and 
a brilliance of her own: and why should a man of genius 
set bounds to his triumphs? To Claire the rapture was a 
blinding one—to know herself beloved of the most extraor- 
dinary genius, the highest singer, the most romantic and 
most famous person of the time.’’ 

In the spring, Byron formed a plan for meeting her 
abroad; but insisted that she was not to come unattended. 
She persuaded Shelley and Mary, both in complete ignor- 
ance of her affair with Byron, to go with her to Lake Geneva 
where Byron joined them. He and Shelley had been in cor- 
respondence before concerning Queen Mab, but they had 
not met till this occasion. Here in the environs of Geneva 


- they spent the summer which has become celebrated in Let- 


ters, when Byron wrote the third canto of Childe Harold, 
and composed the Prisoner of Chillon, and Shelley wrote 
the lovely Hymn to Intellectual Beauty, and Mary Shelley 
planned Frankenstein. 

At what period Shelley and Mary learned of the char- 
acter of Byron’s and Claire’s attachment is not known. 
Allegra, the daughter of Claire, so christened in London 
when she was a year and a half old, was born in the follow- 
ing January at Bath, where Mary remained with Claire 
through this event. She was a beautiful, a fairy child; and 
from her birth and before it her mother loved her as deeply 
as a child can be loved. 

1 ‘* Before we parted at Geneva,’’ she says in a letter of 
later days, ‘‘he [Byron] talked over our situation; he 
proposed to place the child when born in Mrs. Leigh’s [his 
gister’s] care. To this I objected on the ground that a child 
always wanted a parent’s care at least till seven years old; 
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rather than that, I would keep the child with me, though of 
course, for the child, there were great objections to that. 
He yielded, and said it was best it should live with him; he 
promised, faithfully promised, never to give it until seven 
years of age into a stranger’s care.’’ 

According to this agreement, in the spring of 1818 Claire 
and her baby with the Shelleys and their two little children, 
William and Clara, journeyed to Italy chiefly for the pur- 
pose of conducting Allegra to her father. 

It is a singular circumstance that whatever his fasci- 
nation, whatever his brilliancy, whatever his phenomenal 
distinction and fame, Byron inspired no lasting devotion in 
the mothers of either of his children. The adored of the 
world of women, one upon whose entrance on a street in 
Copet, a lady of some sixty-five years fainted away from 
mere sensibility, he maintained no ascendancy whatever 
either over Lady Byron or Claire Clairmont. Nothing is 
more curious or striking in the course of his intrigue with 
Claire than the fact that after its first ecstacy was over, 
she seems to have detested him. Long afterwards she wrote 
to a friend: } 


T am unhappily the victim of a happy passion. I had one; like 
all things perfect of its kind, it was fleeting, and mine only lasted 
ten minutes, but these ten minutes have discomposed the rest of my 
life. The passion God knows for what cause, from no fault of mine, 
however, disappeared, leaving no trace whatever behind it except 
my heart wasted and ruined as if it had been scorched by a thou- 


sand lightnings. 


Undoubtedly one cause of the disappearance of her pas- 
sion for Byron was her continued friendship with a man 
who was spiritually his superior. Since the Geneva sum- 
mer, her child had been born; Fanny Imlay had taken her 
own life; Harriet Shelley had drowned herself. Peacock 
tells us that Shelley never recovered from this shock. In 
the grief and pain Claire had seen in the households where 
she had lived, it is easy to understand how Byron’s vainer 
grandeur, his appearance in thunder-storms in the Alps, 
and his world-fame might all have seemed less to Claire 
than that deep un-self-concern of Shelley’s nature, upon 
which her sincere affection for him was founded. 

It was Shelley who accompanied the little Allegra to 
her father in Venice. Byron had made the hard provision 
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that the separation between Claire and Allegra was to be 
final. As soon as Shelley heard this he besought Claire not 
to give up her little girl. But it was her belief that in this 
course she was acting for the best for the child’s future. 

‘‘ She was the only thing I had to love, the only object 
in the world I could call my very own,”’’ Claire wrote later of 
the Italian April day of her first separation from Allegra. 
‘*T will say nothing as to what the parting cost me; but 
I felt that I ought not for the sake of gratifying my own 
affection to deprive her of a brilliant position in life.’’ 

Byron contrived various more or less wise provisions 
for the little child in the jungle of his existence. In the 
following fall by the arrangement of Shelley she and Claire 
spent a happy two months together. Then after her return 
there were numerous distracting rumors from the Hopp- 
ners, the English consul and his wife—that Byron was to 
permit a lady who desired this, to adopt Allegra; and that 
she suffered from cold in Venice. In these circumstances 
Claire besought to have Allegra with her again in vain. Ill, 
frantic about Allegra, miserable in the Shelley household, 
where Mary quarreled constantly with her, she wrote angry 
and unwise letters to Byron, who answered her hatefully. 


T wonder [Shelley replied to him] at your being provoked at what 
Claire writes, though that she should write what is provoking is 
very probable. You are conscious of performing your duty to Alle- 
gra, and your refusal to allow her to visit Claire at this distance 
you conceive to be part of that duty. That Claire should have 
wished to see her is natural. That her disappointment should vex 
her, and her vexation make her write absurdly is all in the usual 
order of things. But, poor thing, she is very unhappy, and in bad 
health, and she ought to be treated with as much indulgence as pos- 
sible. The weak and the foolish are in this respect the kings—they 
can do no wrong. 

And he urges, and it appears obtains, that tidings of Al- 
legra’s health be sent regularly to Claire at Pisa. She had 
here formed a warm friendship with a Lady Mountcashell, a 
bold and remarkable Irishwoman, beautiful, graceful and 
wise in many of the ways of the world. She had married 
the Earl of Mountcashell. She had long since left him. 
She had entered into an alliance which appears singular and 
rather creditable to social history. She lived an esteemed 
life devoted to her two daughters and apparently well-re- 
ceived in Pisa in a free union with a Mr. Tighe, a high- 
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minded and retiring gentleman, who impressed everyone 
who met him with the distinction of his manner, his love of 
letters and his understanding of character. 

On this Meredithian lady’s advice Claire left Mary’s 
threshold. She became a governess in the household of Pro- 
fessor Botji, a Florentine gentleman. Here the winter 
turned to spring, and another winter and another spring 
throbbed away into the blue of Italian skies, while she still 
longed for Allegra. 

Unfortunately, in the spring of 1821, feeling very reason- 
ably that in her position the little girl would have a harder 
future while receiving an English education than she might 
on the continent, he placed her in a convent at Bagnaca- 
vallo near Ravenna. It was on high ground. He believed 
it to be healthful. The place was dreaded by Claire from 
the first. In the summer when Byron planned to go to Swit- 
zerland, leaving the little girl at Bagnacavallo without any 
supervision from outside, Shelley joined in her protests at 
his unwisdom: and paid him a visit at Ravenna to talk with 
him about Allegra’s future. 


I went the other day [he writes to Mary upon this occasion] 
to see Allegra at her convent, and stayed with her about three 
hours. . . . The traits have become more delicate and she is 
much paler, probably from the effect of improper food. She yet 
retains the beauty of her deep blue eyes and of her mouth, but she 
has a contemplative seriousness which, mixed with her excessive 
vivacity which has not yet deserted her, has a very peculiar effect 
in a child. . . . Her hair, scarcely darker than it was, is beau- 
tifully profuse, and hangs in large curls on her neck. She was 
prettily dressed in white muslin, and an apron of black silk with 
trousers. Her light and airy figure and graceful motions were a 
striking contrast to the other children here. She seemed a thing 
of a finer and higher order. At first she was very shy, but after a 
little caressing, and especially after I had given her a gold chain 
which I had bought at Ravenna for her, she grew more familiar, 
and led me all over the garden, and all over the convent, running 
and skipping so fast that I could hardly keep up with her. ‘ 
before I went away she made me run all over the convent like a 


mad thing. 


Who can help liking the Shelley who wrote this letter? 
Evidently Byron could not. He was so charmed by his 
guest that early in his visit he planned to follow him and 
to live near him at Pisa. There were gulfs of difference 
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between the two men. But it is curious to observe that 
their interest in each other’s conversation is so strong, that 
almost nothing can separate them from each others’ com- 
pany. 

‘* Lord Byron has here splendid apartments in the house 
of his mistress’ husband,’’ says Shelley, ‘* who is one of the 
richest men in Italy. She is divorced with an allowance of 
1,200 crowns a year. . . . Tita the Venetian is here, and 
operates as my valet; a fine fellow, with a prodigious black 
beard, and who has stabbed two or three people, and is one of 
the most goodnatured fellows I ever saw.’’ 


Lord Byron [he says to Peacock] has got rid of all those mel- 
ancholy and degrading habits which he indulged at Venice. He 
lives with one woman, a lady of rank here, to whom he is attached 
and who is attached to him, and is in every respect an altered man. 
He has written three more cantos of Don Juan. I have yet only 
heard the fifth, and I think that every word of it is pregnant with 
immortality. . . . Lord Byron gets up at two. I get up, quite 
contrary to my usual custom, but one must sleep or die, like 
Southey’s sea-snake in Kehama, at 12. After breakfast we sit 
talking till six. From six till eight we gallop through the pine 
forests which divide Ravenna from the sea; we then come home and 
dine and sit gossipping till six in the morning. . . . Lord B.’s 
_ establishment consists, besides servants, of ten horses, eight enor- 
mous dogs, three monkeys, five cats, an eagle, a crow and a falcon; 
and all these except the horse walk about the house, which every 
now and then resounds with their unarbitrated quarrels, as if they 
were the masters of it. . . . P.S. After I have sealed the letter, 
I find that my enumeration of the animals in this Circeaen palace 
was defective, and that in a material point. I have just met on the 
grand staircase five peacocks, two guinea-hens, and an Egyptian 
erane. I wonder who all these animals were, before they changed 
into these shapes. 


But Shelley could leave all this interesting scene to play 
three hours with the child of his friend Claire; and to learn 
all the things about her that her mother longed to know. 
Politics, the future of radical thought in England, the poetry 
of Don Juan, his and his wife’s and child’s immediate pur- 
poses and their establishment in Italy could not crowd out 
of his soul his concern for the fortune of his beautiful little 
playmate. ‘‘ Our first thought,’’ he wrote to Mary, ‘‘ ought 
to be Allegra; our second, our own plans.’’ 

On his return from Ravenna Shelley had achieved 
Byron’s promise that he would on his departure for Pisa 
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leave Allegra at Bagnacavallo. But again Byron broke his 
word; and arrived at Pisa without her. In the meantime 
Claire at Florence had persuaded her friend in Pisa, Mr. 
Tighe, to make a journey to visit the convent. He returned 
with the gloomiest tidings. The convent was managed by 
nuns of a harsh order; the pupils were from the most pov- 
erty-stricken families who demanded nothing for their chil- 
dren. There was no fire at the convent through the winter. 
Typhus fever from the marshes of the Romagna ravaged the 
neighborhood, and had more than once crept into Bagnaca- | 
vallo. Here was a heavy change from Shelley’s summer 
story. 

At Claire’s urgency Shelley sought to have Allegra re- 
moved from the convent, attempting to work upon Byron’s 
feeling by describing her anxiety to him—with the most un- 
fortunate result. We may learn something of it from a 
friend of Claire’s, a Miss Elizabeth Parker, then staying 
with Lady Mountcashell and present with her household at 
Casa Silva when Shelley described his interview. 

‘“‘T never saw him in a passion before,’’ said Miss 
Parker. ‘‘ Last night, however, he was downright, posi- 
tively angry. .. . Mr. Shelley declared to Lady Mount-. 
eashell that he could with pleasure have knocked Lord Byron 
down; for when he mentioned that you were half-distracted 
with alarm about the child’s health, and also that you were 
yourself in very declining health, he saw a gleam of malicious 
satisfaction pass over Lord Byron’s countenance. ‘I saw 
his look,’ Mr. Shelley said. ‘I understood the meaning; I 
despised him, and I came away.’ ... . Afterwards he 
said, ‘ It is foolish of me to be angry with him; he can no 
more help being what he is than yonder door can help being 
a door.’ 

I think it is only too plain that Byron knew well the 
character of Shelley’s and Claire’s long attachment to each 
other: and hated it far more than he could ever have hated 
any sensual intrigue. Claire’s failure to be blighted by him, 
her relation with Shelley, and his unromantic, splendid and 
steadfast championship of her in her hardships were not 
only a criticism of Byron as a person they were a hopelessly 
damaging reflection on Byronism, on the whole mass of sex- 
illusion that floated the poorer part of his celebrity. 

Claire was now beside herself at her inability to reach 
her little girl. Sbe formed wild plans, frantic and vengeful 
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plans, it appears from her friends’ replies and attempts to 
soothe her. She feared illness and neglect and above all 
typhus fever for the child. 

Unable to secure Allegra’s release, Shelley induced 
Claire to distract herself by coming in the April after Alle- 
gra’s fifth birthday to himself and Mary at Pisa. Here she 
was persuaded to join the Shelleys’ new-made friends, Cap- 
tain Williams and his wife, on a journey to Spezia to hunt 
for houses. She had hardly gone when Shelley and Mary 
received word from Byron that Allegra was dead. She had 
died, as her mother feared, of typhus fever. 

It was resolved that the hard news be concealed from 
Claire as long as possible. As soon as she returned with 
the Williams to Pisa, with the promise of one house at 
Spezia, Shelley hurried them all back again. Casa Magni, 
the establishment the searchers had found, was a white house 
with arches, as Dowden tells us, in a cove on the bay of 
Spezia. It had once been a Jesuit convent. ‘‘ The hoary 
mountain slopes; the waters, violet and green of the tideless 
Mediterranean ; the deep Southern sky, the fishers’ black huts 
clinging below the little cliffs like swallows’ nests; the 
lonely house almost amid the waves—made up a scene at 
_once beautiful and strange.’’ Here it was, in this house, in 

the wild beauty of this spot, that Shelley told Claire of her 
child’s death. 

We learn that after her first outburst of despair she 
was very calm. She acquiesced in Byron’s wish that Alle- 
gra be buried in England. He sent a message saying to her 
that everything should be ordered at her behest at the 
child’s funeral. But she was too stunned to avail herself of 
~ this. He had desired that Allegra’s grave be at Harrow, 
in the church, as near as might be to an outlook over the 
open, beyond, where he himself had loved to sit in his own 
bitter childhood: and that this tablet be placed on the church- 
wall beside her. 

In Memory of 
Allegra 
Daughter of G. G. Lord Byron, 
Who Died at Bagnacavallo 
In Italy, April 20th, 1822, 
Aged five years and three months. 
‘¢ T shall go to her, but she shall not return to me.’’ 
2nd Samuel xii, 23. 
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Strange are the ways of fortune. In Italy Byron’s circle 
was dismayed by his unwisdom for Allegra. In England his 
tenderness for the child would seem even after her death to 
have been resented. He who had dumbly thwarted so many 
wishes on his daughter’s behalf was to be in the same man- 
ner denied his desire of a gentle and dignified commemora- 
tion for her, in the hard ways of the England of that day: 
and the tablet and words of affection he designed for her 
were never placed on the church wall at Harrow. Moore 
tells us that on the day and night succeeding Allegra’s death 
Byron nearly lost his reason from shock and grief. 

One may hope that perhaps few women are subjected 
to such miseries as Claire Clairmont had known. In these 
Shelley had sustained her and had seen her in her noblest 
and best moods and her most violent and unlovely mani- 
festations. She-had remained dear to him: and obviously 
she would always have remained dear to him, There is some- 
thing honorable to the generosity and staunchness of human 
nature in the circumstance. 

If her fortunes were hard, the tale of her life is that of 
a woman of deeply attaching quality. In her most outlawed 
and poverty-stricken years of social disapproval for her one 
irregular alliance with Byron, men of standing repeatedly 
wished to marry her. Shelley remembered her with a double 
benefaction in his will. Her old pupils loved her. In Flor- 
ence and in Paris, where she spent most of her career, she 
was long remembered after her death at eighty-one for her 
kindness and generosity. 

More than those of any other group presented chiefly in 
personal letters that I can recall the characters of the Shelley 
correspondence stand out as though rendered for us by the 
hand of some master of fiction. They become so vivid to us 
that we look back on those care-free evenings of Aaron 
Burr’s description, when little William read his lecture on 
‘‘The Influence of Government on the Character of a 
People ’’ and ‘‘ the girls danced and sang an hour ’—with 
that humbled sense of sudden tears and amusement one ex- 
periences in the quick poetry of some actual human memory. 
This vividness is chiefly because of the native expressive- 
ness of the letter-writers. But it is partly for another rea- 
son. One at least of the tales we follow—that of the tragedy 
of Allegra and Claire is a great human story. It has the 
grand manner of the last simplicity. It has an elemental 
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appeal to the sympathies.common to all mankind. Allegra 
is of those beautiful children.of fable who are drowned in 
the waves of the passion of men and women. She haunts 
the imagination like the Princess in the Tower, like the slain 
children of Medea, and the far-off. voice of young Itylus 
dead: 

‘¢ Who has remembered me—who has forgotten? ’’ 

And in her mother’s hopeless longing for her there is the 
tone of an emotion infinitely. stirring, truly, deep as the sea. 

As the helper by the wayside in Claire’s and Allegra’s 
journey through a-base world, Shelley appears in the light 
of a distinction especially noble. .Immemorially the world 
has driven.Hagar and Ishmael into the.desert. Shelley was, 
I think, the first brother of mankind to go forth with the 
grace of anatural sympathy as their fellow-traveler. Others 
have exhorted these outcasts. But he was better than their 
exhorter. He was their companion. 

Trelawney tells us that when in the same year with Al- 
legra’s death Shelley’s drowned body was found, and placed 
upon. a pyre upon the coast at Massa, Byron could not face 
the scene. He withdrew to the beach and swam off to the 
Bolivar, his vessel, in which he. had been. searching for the 
victims of the lost Ariel. Leigh Hunt remained in his car- 
‘riage. Only Trelawney waited through final rites beside 
the ashes of the dead poet he had loved so well. ‘‘ But what 
surprised us all,’’ he says, ‘‘ was that the heart remained 
entire.”’ 

It had held long, of course, the fatal waters of the ocean. 
But the circumstance may well serve us.as a symbol. After 
-a. hundred years, as we read now the letters of the dead:men 
and women who lived and loved and suffered.in his-presence, 
many a strange wind of doctrine, many a vanished fashion 
of thought and speech sings to us with beauty across their 
thrilling histories. 


‘‘ They are lost and gone forever in their home beyond 


the sea— 
They .are lost and gone forever, far away—yes, far 


ashes. 
Wyatt. 


-away—”’ 
But the heart of Shelley has lived unconsumed in the 
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Some Propuctions THat Are More Tuan a SUBSTITUTE FOR 
Dominozs. Tue WasHineton Square Prayers; Lorp Dun- 
SANY AND THE PortmanTEAU THEATRE; ‘‘ THE MasTzER.’’ 


BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 


‘¢T wever pretended,’’ said Browning, ‘‘ to offer such 
literature as should be a substitute for a cigar or a game of 
dominoes to an idle man.’’ That suggests one of the several 
ways in which Browning was different from the theatrical 
producers of New York. There are, as we write, thirty- 
three ‘‘ attractions ’’ (as they are technically and happily 
called in the profession) to be seen at the principal metro- 
politan theatres. The various qualities that make these ‘‘ at- 
tractions ’’ attractive can, in most cases, be summed up in 
the prescription that Browning did not pretend to fill. That 
is as it should be. An attraction that does not attract is, 
from the point of view of a producer, as absurd and pathetic 
as a fiddle without strings, as anomalous as a hunchbacked 
Apollo. A Mediterranean of ink has flowed from a singular 
belief held by those who love the theatre for its power of 
aesthetic and intellectual satisfaction. This belief is that ar- 
tistic worthiness should have something to do with the choice 
of a play before it is undertaken by our Captains of the 
Stage. But that is the fantasy of a dreamer, dreamed for an 
ideal world: a world where vision is the mould of fact; where 
politicians are divinely humorous, and sentimentalists are 
shot at sight; where poets strive as earnestly as Mr. Car- 
negie to shed their wealth before death; where Art and 
Profits, Nature and Morality, are no longer at sword’s 
points, because they are recognized as mutually comple- 
mentary; and where God has been rescued alike from the 
churches, from the Rev. Billy Sunday, and from Mr. George 
Moore. 

An incredible world that would be, indeed; but no more 
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incredible than a condition of the theatre in which a producer 
could be expected to ask of a play: ‘‘ Is it good? ’’ rather 
than: ‘‘ Will it draw? ’’ Because, alas, the fact that it is 
good is discouraging to the expectation that it will draw— 
an ancient truth, but one to which lovers of the theatre 
(lovers, indeed, of any art) are as yet far from being recon- 
ciled. ‘‘ You argue,’’ said Mr. Howells a long time ago, 
‘“ that because a thing is good it ought to be liked: but a good 
thing can be liked only by those who are good enough to like 
it.’’ One remembers that ‘‘ lady from Ohio ’’ who, as Mat- 
thew Arnold relates in his essay on Milton, observed to him 
cheerily that it was pleasant to her to think that excellence 
is general and abundant. But it isn’t, reflected Arnold, 
remembering the Greek poet who said that excellence dwells 
among rocks hardly accessible, and that a man must almost 
wear his heart out before finding it. And when it is found, 
and exhibited, and indicated, how many will respond to it? 
‘* Only those who are good enough to like it ’’: and there 
we are, merely completing a circle. When an excellent thing 
is liked in the theatre, or in the opera house, or in the concert 
room, or between the covers of a book, it is usually because 
there is present some other and grosser quality to palliate 
its excellence and make it tolerable: perhaps an exceptional 
opportunity for the actor or for the singer; or the persuasion 
of a great reputation or the stimulus of a vogue; or sensuous 
- ravishment; or the accident of timeliness. The most imagin- 
ative dramatist in Europe has ‘‘ drawn ’’ in America only 
when he has contrived to be amiably consolatory. The most 
perfect opera composed since Wagner’s death has vanished 
from the stage. The rarest music that is being written 
today is signed by a name that, if featured on a concert pro- 
gramme, would not attract enough auditors to the hall to 
pay a week’s wages to the scrubwoman who cleans the floors. 


The only music-maker of genius America ever had was com- , 


pelled to exhaust his heart and brain teaching mediocrities 
to trouble innocent pianos. The loveliest affirmation in 
Shelley, and the most beautiful line in the most beautiful 
tragedy of Shakespeare, are so little esteemed and so little 
familiar that they are not in Bartlett’s Familiar Quota- 
tions—doubtless because they are available neither for 
orators nor for copy-books, neither quotably moralistic nor 
platitudinously sentimental, but merely of a sorrowful and 
exalted beauty, a consummate poetry. 
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Is it at all wonderful, then, that of the thirty-three ‘‘ at- 
tractions ’’ at present (as we write) observable in the the- 
atres of New York, only six offer anything more than a sub- 
stitute for a cigar or a game of dominoes to an idle man? 
We rejoice that there are six rather than none at all. 
That these worthier attractions are maintaining their attrac- 
tiveness is due, in some measure, to the operation of those 
palliatives for mere artistic virtue concerning which we 
spoke a while ago. Without the prodigious reputation of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw: without the vogue of the Washington Square 
Players, which draws to the Comedy Theatre persons who 
would ordinarily shun these performances as a New Eng- 
land spinster shuns a bar-room: we fear that Getting Mar- 
ried, and Great Catherine (with which Miss Gertrude Kings- 
ton has prospered at the remote little Neighborhood Play- 
house), and the Japanese tragedy Bushido, would have 
fared less well than they have. As for Pierrot the Prodigal, 
we wonder if, without the exceptionally engaging address 
to the eye which Mr. Winthrop Ames has contrived for it 
through costuming and setting, the little pantomime 
would have met any happier fortune than it did during its 
previous career in America? It is too early yet to say 
whether Mr. Stuart Walker’s enterprise in mobilization, 
the Portmanteau Theatre, will flourish here, or whether 
Mr. Arnold Daly’s new vehicle, The Master, will hold; but 
it will hardly be disputed, by those who are susceptible to 
plays of finer grain and richer intellectual content than the 
theatre ordinarily yields, that nothing more compensatory 
has been seen in New York this season than Lord Dunsany’s 
Gods of the Mountain, at the Portmanteau, and Mr. Daly’s 
exhibition of the ironic tragedy of Hermann Bahr at the 
Fulton. 

There is nothing at present on view in our theatres more 
remote from the lure of dominoes and cigars than these 
two plays, unless it be that deeply touching and austerely 
noble version of the Japanese classic, Bushido, so unforget- 
tably published by the Washington Square Players in their 
bill at the Comedy Theatre, with its haunting personation 
of the devoted Masuo by that accomplished player, Mr. 
José Ruben. This superb presentment of a masterpiece 
of drama atones for the profitless trivialities and futilities 
into which the Washingtonians appear to be declining: it 
atones for the canaille humors of Another Way Out and Al- 
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truism, and for the meagreness and aridity of Trifles. 
Things such as these are feeble or fatuous gestures, a wast- 
ing of energy. We had supposed that the ambition of the 
Washington Square Players was to provide a rarer brew 
of comedy, a larger draught of reality, a richer infusion of 
poetry and intelligence, a steadier and more honest envisage- 
ment of life, a finer imaginative recompense, than the con- 
ventional theatre of commerce is willing or able to afford. 
But—always excepting Bushido—you must now go else- 
where than to the Comedy Theatre for the exhibition of 
many of these things. 

The Gods of the Mountain yields some of them. Here isan 
authentic triumph of the dramatic imagination, rather badly 
done at the Portmanteau. We have been solemnly assured 
that Lord Dunsany wears the mantle of the early Maeter- 
linck—which is unintelligent. No one wears that mantle; 
and no one is likely to. Lord Dunsany is a striking 
and engrossing figure in the contemporary theatre; but 
he is no more like ‘‘ the early Maeterlinck ’’ than Anatole 
France is like John Keats. He is an acrid and fantastical 
and incurable humorist, a subtly ferocious ironist: and the 
early Maeterlinck was never that. He has little spiritual 
vision; he has no tenderness; he is as devoid of passion as 
an expert accountant: and Maeterlinck is incorrigibly a vis- 
- jonary, a slave to tenderness, a man of passion. Dunsany 
is himself. There is no one just like him—no one displaying 
just his blend of bitterness and beauty, humor and poetry: 
his extraordinary command of mystery and terror, his mag- 
nificent sense of drama. 

The essential Dunsany is present in The Gods of the 
Mountain, ashe is in that wonderful last page and a half of © 
The Glittering Gate (so admirably done at the Neighborhood 
Playhouse two years ago). But the greater play is within 
an ace of being spoiled in the performance by the Portman- 
teau, because, chiefly, of the defective imagination with which 
the tremendous finale—the entrance of the seven monstrous 
Green Things—is conceived and wrought out. This scene 
of grotesque and appalling awfulness, which should chill the 
heart, which counts for nothing if it does not provoke horrip- 
ilation, falls flat in Mr. Stuart Walker’s bald and unre- 
sourceful rendering. Mr. Walker should devote less time 
to the fatuous incidental ritual of his performances (the pro- 
logue by the Veiled Lady and the singularly pointless dia- 
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logue of question and answer between the jester on the © 
fore-stage and the interlocutor in the audience), and more to 
pondering the just dramatic realization of his material. He 
could learn from the sensitive and communicative delivery 
of another (though inferior) piece of Dunsany’s by the com- 
pany now at Maxine Hlliott’s Theatre: The Queen’s Ene- 
mies, wherein much is achieved with simplicity. 

At the Fulton Theatre one may see not only a play of 
weight and distinction, but a rendering proportionately ef- 
fective. We do not know the original version of The Master 
as conceived by Hérmann Bahr, the Austrian author of The 
Concert (in which Mr. Leo Ditrichstein disported himself 
so inimitably a few years ago at the Belasco). But in the 
Americanized version which serves Mr. Arnold Daly for his 
performance at the Fulton, we discern a play so starkly and 
impatiently veracious, so honorable in its intellectual candor, 
and so closely and faithfully modelled upon a human world 
of three dimensions, that we shall be as surprised, perhaps, 
as the ill-starred and admirable Mr Daly himself if it is still 
running when these words are published. This play has 
been boldly and, as it seems, unnecessarily domesticated — 
by Mr. Benjamin F. Glaezer: why was Mr. Daly not intrepid 
enough to give us merely a translation of the original? But 
its spiritual and emotional substance have not, apparently, 
been much impaired—at least, enough remains to consti- 
tute a remarkable and moving play, a play of memorable 
honesty, of scrupulous intellectual constancy. 

It is a play for lucid and serene intelligences: for those 
who face the eternal mélée without wearing either gas-masks 
or rose-hued pince-nez. It is the tragedy of our old friend, 
the Nietzschean Strong Man, the unconquerable egoist, un- 
done by the implications of his own philosophy. Arthur 
Wessley, the slave of pure reason, reflects upon the disaster 
that engulfed him. ‘‘ See,’’ says he to his assistant, the little 
Japanese doctor—an admirably drawn figure, superlatively 
played by Edward Abeles: ‘‘ See! A man determines to 
solve each problem of his life by reason alone. His wife 
betrays him. And instead of killing her, or divorcing her, 
or killing himself, he forgives her. What happens? He is 
- laughed at. Well, he expected that. Honorable people des- 
pise him. Well, he might have expected that, too. Then 
school-boys, who have read their Plutarch without under- 
standing it, come to him and honor him as their leader. He 
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could.even bear that. Next, his wife, for whom he has done 
all this, reproaches him, leaves.him in hate.and goes to her 
lover. Even that is not so ‘terrible. . . ..: But when the 
two people who are of.use to-him—of bodily use, so to speak, 
are ashamed of him because-he is not :heart-broken 
the last straw.is. reached. That:is too much. . . . People 
can laugh now. . . . Who-has pity for the strong? .. . 
Perhaps it is.a tragic.mistake not to be a:puppet. 
‘Tomorrow . . .. tomorrow. I shall have myself in 
hand again.’’ 

_A penetrating and astringent play this is, grave and wise, 
affecting and sincere, in which Mr. Daly functions with skill 
and power. He.has made a happy ‘ find,’’ and.so has the 
theatre in New York, whether it is aware of the fact or.not. 

GiuMan. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 
FIGURATIVELY SPEAKING! 


._BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 


A woman is like a gilded pill; she is like a melon; like a 
sovereign; like a sweet poison; like conjurers’ tricks; like 
new plays; like a pot of oil; like a fortified town; like a bunch 
of grapes; like a thermometer; like a German clock; like a 
curst dog; like a fountain troubled; like.a rose; like a polar 
needle; and like a flea. If it matters who said so, well, Balzac 
said so, and Congreve, and George Eliot, and Eugene Field, 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes, and Victor Hugo, and John 

- Webster, and others—including, of course, the immortal 
Anon. And what is it like to be nervous? ‘* Nervous as a 
watch,’’ said the late F, Marion Crawford. ‘‘:Nervous as a 
mouse,’’ said Bernard Shaw. ‘‘ Nervous. as a witch,’’ said 
the irrepressible Anon. To our taste, the choice lies between 
Shaw and Anon. But.if you.do not agree, you may examine 
for yourself the various similes recorded in the most ab- 
sorbing book that we have encountered for a good many 
months—Mr. Frank J. Wilstach’s unprecedented and de- 
lightful Dictionary of Similes. 

. This book, we said, is unprecedented. We have Mr. Wil- 
stach’s authority for the fact (and.so far as our own fallible 
observation is concerned, he is incontrovertibly right) that 
this is the first attempt to make a. comprehensive. collection 
of similes from English and other languages. <A gigantic, 
a staggering, undertaking, it would .seem; ‘yet here is its 
tangible and triumphant issue, in the form of a volume of 
almost 500 pages, with a twenty-seven-page index of au- 
thors ranging, in delectable catholicity, from George Ade to 


2A Dictionary of Similes, by Frank J. Wilstach. Boston: Little, Brown, 
and. Company, .1916. 
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Zoroaster, with pluckings along the way from such hilari- 
ously diverse sources as Aeschylus and Henry Ward Beecher, 
Max Beerbohm and the Bible, Josh Billings and Rupert 
Brooke, James Huneker and Adelaide EK. Proctor, Artemus 
Ward and Byron, D’Annunzio and Chauncey M. Depew, 
Buddha and Punch, Euripides and Wallace Irwin, Henry 
James and Abraham Lincoln, Irvin Cobb and Dante, the 
Arabian Nights and the New York Times, Shelley and Agnes 
Repplier, Walter Pater and Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Martin 
Tupper and Arthur Symons, the Upanishads and George 
Washington, Carolyn and H. G. Wells, W. B. Yeats and 
Yankee Doodle and the Women’s Petition against Coffee, 
Shakespeare and Simon Suggs, Sappho and Hamilton W. 
Mabie, Moliére and Petrarch and George Herbert Sass— 
truly a carnival of eclecticism! 

How, one cannot help wondering, did Mr. Wilstach con- 
trive to read all these perpetrators of similes in a lifetime 
that is as yet, we believe, a long way from the Scriptural 
terminus? Did he begin at the age of three to devour Simon 
Suggs and the sermons of Henry Ward Beecher, hunting sim- 
iles as greedily as—as—(here we consulted Mr. Wilstach’s 
Dictionary in search of a simile for ‘‘ greedy,’’ but as we 
did not like Balzac’s or John Skelton’s or Leonard Wright’s 
- or the Scottish Proverb’s or Anon’s, we shall invent our 
own): as greedily as a puritan hunting vice? Did Mr. Wil- 
stach breakfast upon the Women’s Petition Against Coffee, 
lunch upon Chauncey M. Depew, dine upon Shakespeare, 
sup upon Mr. George Herbert Sass, and go to bed with the 
Works of Ella Wheeler Wilcox under his pillow? And how, 
one may wonder, did he chance to set out upon this pro- 
digious quest? 

It happened in this way: On a certain fine Spring day— 
not, you are amazed to learn, in the early ’seventies, but in 
1894—-Mr. Wilstach, marooned in Boston, was reading in 
the morning papers about some incident at the State House, 
and noticed that all the papers described the news as 
‘¢ spreading like wildfire.’? He asked a journalistic ac- 
quaintance if there was no substitute for ‘‘ spread like wild- 
fire,’’? and was assured by the journalist that ‘‘ he had never 
heard of news spreading in any other way.’’ Perturbed by 
this evidence of figurative exiguity, Mr. Wilstach hur- 
ried to a bookstore and demanded a “‘ dictionary of similes ”’ 
—in vain: such a book had never been published. His own 
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Dictionary is the result of his subsequent effort to supply 
this deficiency. From that day Mr. Wilstach began to copy 
into a large blank-book the similes in every book he read. 
Later, he systematized his research, and, beginning with the 
Upanishads, he worked through the literature of the centuries 
down to Irvin Cobb. He abode in libraries, and was never 
seen without a book under his arm. He consorted with poets 
and clergymen, fictionists and essayists, parodists and seers, 
critics and vers librists, historians and journalists, biologists 
and punsters and prophets and economists, best-sellers and 
jurists, founders of religions and of empires, Presidents, 
epoists, courtesans and saints. 

Certain conclusions have taken shape in his mind as a re- 
sult of this prodigious infatuation, and he gives us some 
diverting generalizations. Thus he has found that Homer 
and Virgil drew their similes largely from Nature; that new 
inventions had their effect upon the anxious quester of sim- 
iles—as in Byron’s reference to a gas-lit theatre in Don 
Juan, as in Holmes’ use of the adding-machine as a com- 
parison for certainty, as in a contemporaneous instance: 
‘‘ Sly as a submarine.’’ He has noticed that poets have ever 
been upon familiar terms with the solar system—with the 
moon, of course, as favorite; that the ocean, the brook, flow- 
ers, birds (eagles preferred) have for centuries seduced the 
fancy of similizers. The moon, it appears, has lately—as 
Mark Twain said about acrobats who have lost their legs— 
““ ceased to draw,’’ while the eagle remains as popular as a 
munition stock before the Peace talk. In the use of sim- 
iles, says Mr. Wilstach, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Spenser, 
Shelley, and Swinburne were the most profuse—Swinburne 
leading. The most economical poetic similizer was Whit- 
man: yet Whitman, in his apostrophe to the sea, achieved 
one of the mightiest similes in the language: one which Mr. 
Wilstach would do well to include in a future edition of his 
book, sacrificing, perhaps, to make room for it, an example 
from Opie Read or N. P. Willis or Lydia Sigourney or Ouida 
—who is represented eighty-eight times. 

Certain considerations flow out of one’s intercourse with 
Mr. Wilstach’s inmeluctable pages. One perceives, for ex- 
ample, to how slight a degree imaginative prose need depend 
upon simile. In Mr. Wilstach’s collection, Henry James is 
represented by only nine examples, Maeterlinck by five, Defoe 
by four, Pater and Newman by three apiece, Plato, Sir 
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Thomas Browne, and George Moore by two each. To be 
sure, some of these apportionments are a little surprising. 
In the case of Henry James, for example, one suspects that 
Mr. Wilstach lacked persistence, for Henry James luxuriates 
in figurative speech, and he achieved miracles in its use—he 
is, indeed, one of the most imaginative and felicitous imagists 
in literature. Mr. Wilstach’s deepest and richest mine— 
and the great exception to the generalization we made above 
—is, of course, George Meredith, whose only superior in re- 
spect of profusion and eloquence of imagery was ‘‘ the starre 
of poets ’’; and Meredith’s similes, though for sheer beauty 
they cannot match Shakespeare’s, are, on the whole, more 
vivid and more daringly imaginative. There are one hundred 
and twenty-six items in Mr. Wilstach’s Meredithian list. 
Many of them are representative; but we were sorry not to 
find among them certain superlative examples. 

Obviously, as the compiler remarks in his preface, his 
garnering is of necessity incomplete; and we can think of | 
no one who might have accomplished this gargantuan ad- 
venture more satisfactorily than Mr. Wilstach: for he has 
shown liberality, fine taste, and an admirable susceptibility 
to contemporary excellence. It is pleasant to find here that 
quite matchless inspiration of Mr. Irvin Cobb’s: ‘‘ No more 
’ privacy than a goldfish;’’ the simply achieved beauty of 
_ Mr. Franklin P. Adams’ ‘‘ Sad as the sunless sea ’’ gratifies 
us more than Swinburne’s rhetorical ‘‘ Sad as doom;’’ and 
there are few things so destructively ironic in the entire book 
as this of Mr. Simeon Strunsky’s: ‘‘ Christianity is like the 
neutrality of Belgium, which is guaranteed by all nations and 
inviolate in times of peace, but which must not be allowed to 
stand in the way of the interests of a people or the road to 
great things.’’ But while we celebrate Mr. Wilstach’s un- 
fettered and courageous taste, we find ourselves quarrelling 
frequently with his particular elections. Why, for instance, 
among the four examples under ‘‘ Caress,’’ did he include 
De Maupassant’s banal ‘‘ Caressing as a kiss,’’ and ignore 
that marvellous picture of a threatened and dreaded caress 
from The Egoist—one of the superb triumphs of graphic 
imagery in the language? Here it is, for his second edition: 


‘‘T am not cold,’’ said Clara; ‘‘ someone, I suppose, was walk- 
ing on my grave.’’ The gulf of a caress hove in view like an 
enormous billow hollowing under the curled ridge. She stooped to 
a buttercup; the monster swept by. 
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‘And, under ‘‘ Walk,’’ could he not have spared that con- 
tribution by the usually admirable Anon, ‘‘ Walked like a 
chicken with frozen toes ’’ (which, to be-sure, has its points), 
to make room for what we shall hold to be, until corrected, 
the loveliest simile for this verb in English? 


She walked not like one blown against, resembling rather the 
day of the South-West driving the clouds. 


That, too, is from The Egoist, and we think it is not only love- 
lier, but more graphic, than the famous and stilted lines that 
Mr. Wilstaeh has chosen from Byron’s Hebrew Melodies. 
We recognize that it is the obvious thing for a reviewer to dig 
for omissions in a work of this character—it is the easy crit- 
ical approach to it. But we are not idly intent upon exhibit- 
ing unavoidable deficiencies in Mr. Wilstach’s book. These 
missing similes whose absence we have deplored are among 
the outstanding ones in our literature—the ‘‘ caress ’’ sim- 
ile from The Egoist is incomparable for originality and im- 
aginative wit; and it is a pity that this Dictionary of Similes, 
which will soon be a standard work of reference, does not con- 
tain it. You would as soon expect not to find the Gettysburg 
Address in an anthology of orations, or not to find ‘‘ Our 
birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ’’ in Bartlett. 

But the Dictionary is much more remarkable for what Mr. 
Wilstach has put in it than for what he has left out. Hs- 
pecially is it remarkable for its open-mindedness to modern 
achievement. Mr. Wilstach has not, like many compilers, 
been afraid of modernity. His book is indeed flagrantly, 
egregiously, contemporaneous; and, time and again, the 
moderns come off surprisingly well, even in direct competi- 
tion with the classic masters. We prefer Francis Thomp- 
son’s ‘‘ Old as hope ’’ to Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Old as Sibylla ’’; 
we like Henry James’ ‘‘ Calm as if she were always sitting 
for her portrait ’’ better than Browning’s ‘‘ Calm as a babe 
new-born ’’ (was not Browning here defective in closeness 
of observation?) ; and we rank James Huneker’s ‘‘ Danger- 
ous as hammering dynamite ’’ above Hugo’s ‘‘ Dangerous 
as the foamy race of ocean surges ’’ (yet how superb is 
Hugo’s ‘‘ Nameless as God ’’!). 

There are curiosities by the way in this endlessly divert- 
ing book—as the five columns of similes for the adjective 
‘¢ pale ’? and the nine columns for ‘‘ white,’’ as against the 
complete absence of any simile at all for the sun, for sunset, 
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or for sunrise: which means that we do not get Kipling’s 
magnificent image, nor that figure of marvellous and pathetic 
beauty out of Rossetti, which we love to quote because it is 
never quoted by anyone else: ‘ 


The sunrise blooms and withers on the hill 
Like any hill-flower; and the noblest troth 
Dies here todust. . .. 


There is, as an even greater curiosity, the fact that almost 
the least expressive of these hoarded similes was written by 
one of the most eloquent poets of our time. It is this simile 
for Poetry: ‘‘ Poetry is to philosophy what the Sabbath is 
to the rest of the week.’’ That was written by William But- 
ler Yeats. 

Richly pleasurable as it is, we do not perceive the utility 
of Mr. Wilstach’s collection as an aid to writers, save 
for those who would willingly deal in the second-hand. For 
congressmen, political orators, very minor poets, third-rate 
editorial writers, fourth-rate clergymen, authors of best- 
sellers, Chautauqua moralists—for all those who have a 
fatalistic conception of style—this book will be manna. But 
for self-respecting writers, it will be useful chiefly as a de- 
terrent. The writer who would filch from Mr. Wilstach’s 
hoard is the writer who would formerly have used, with an 
inward glow of discovery, such depreciated currency as 
‘‘ Proud as a peacock,’’ ‘‘ Busy as a bee,’”’ ‘* Cold as ice.’’ 
For such, Mr. Le Gallienne’s ‘‘ Proud as a young bull,’’ Rex 
Beach’s ‘‘ Busy as a cross-eyed boy at a three-ring circus,”’ 
and Maeterlinck’s ‘‘ Cold as an earth worm,’’ will be as 
jewels in an ash-heap. For others, Mr. Wilstach’s book will 
be treasurable chiefly as what the anthologists call a ‘* pri- 
vate luxury ’’—for solace and intellectual revelry: not for 
use. <A simile should be as virginal as a new tooth-brush, as 
self-sprung as a beard, as personally selected as a sweet- 
heart. The writer who would knowingly borrow a simile 
would borrow a wife. 

Lawrence Gruman. 
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‘THe Wrack or THE Storm. By Maurice Maeterlinck. New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1916. 


The mysticism of Maurice Maeterlinck has never appeared to 
be of the robust kind which of itself gives force and fiber to character 
or clarity to thought. Nevertheless, M. Maeterlinck has proved him- 
self to be possessed of an intensely human genius. He has shown 
poetic insight. which, though somewhat uncertain in its operation, is 
true insight;:he has revealed emotional if not intellectual penetra- 
tion; he has dealt subtly and with the things that are- unseen, and 
has given these .an imagined reality which they did not before 
possess. Though a certain .quality—childlike, or childish—in such 
plays as Princess Maleine half. justified the savage and dogmatic 
criticisms of .Nordau, other works bear marks of: genius so indis- 
putable that. such criticism is silenced amid general applause. 

Yet the:mysticism of Maurice Maeterlinck has-been retrospective, 
gently speculative, consoling, rather: than robust ~and forward- 
looking. "Who can whether ‘the cold -shiver ‘that ‘mingles with 
the humanity and fun of The Bluebird is strengthening or-weaken- 
ing; whether the breeze..from the unseen that -blows through the 
warmly emotional scenes of: the: play. is ‘stimulating: or-terrifying? 

Now, in The Wrack of the Storm, M. Maeterlinck appears-as the 
spokesman of his noble:and terribly stricken country. His attitude 
is. altogether dignified. His keen sense of Belgium’s tragic fate, his 
cultivated .sense: of »justice, the conception ‘which his artistic con- 
sciousness .and -his patriot’s:soulenable ‘him ‘to form of ‘the -full 
stature of :Belgian -heroism—all ‘these : qualities mind -and -char- 
acter fit:him to be the encomiast of Belgium, her funeral-orator, the 
prophet..of :her resurrection. one: who has written about this 
phase of the war has:given more:reality to:the intangible elements of 
human nobility, to the greatness of soul ‘that did not flinch from 
the prospect of utter annihilation, that for the-sake of: bare honor 
nerved:. the men of Belgium to enter a ‘struggle beside which Norse 
imaginings of the twilight: of the:gods:grow-pale. And all this is 
cone with admirable restraint, with direct appeal to the moral:sense 
and to the sense of beauty that rule the human heart. 

_ And-yetin one respect, M.: Maeterlinck’s philosophy seems not 
to-have:withstood the enormous strain to which it has been subjected. 
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Optimism, indeed, asserts itself in the author’s eloquent formulation 
of the thought which stands out so clearly amid the horrors of the 
struggle—the thought that humanity as a whole has revealed a 
greater capacity for self-sacrifice than any prophet would have 
dared to attribute to it. But there is one passage which does more 
to dampen one’s spirits than the whole book does to cheer one: 
‘* Let there come a thousand years of civilization, a thousand years 
of peace, with all possible refinements of art and education, the 
sub-conscious element of the German spirit . . will remain 
absolutely the same as today, and would declare itself, when the 
opportunity came, under the same aspect, with the same infamy.’’ 
Undying hatred! Has a more pessimistic sentence ever been penned ? 


Creative InvotuTIoN. By Cora Lenore Williams. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1916. 


‘* Individuals,’’ writes Bergson in Creative Evolution, ‘‘ join to- 
gether in a society; but the society, as soon as formed, tends to melt 
the associated individuals into a new organism, so as to become itself 
an individual, able in its turn to be part and parcel of a new asso- 
ciation. And it is this that we express when we say that unity 
and multiplicity are categories of inert matter, that the vital impetus 
is neither pure unity nor pure multiplicity, and that if the matter to 
which it communicates itself is to choose one of the two, its choice 
will never be definitive: it will leap from one to the other indefinitely. 
The evolution of life in the double direction of individuality and 
association has therefore nothing accidental about it: it is due to the 
very nature of life.’’ 

This ‘‘ double direction ’’ of evolution, this conflict or alter- 
nation between individuality and association, between the cen- 
trifugal and the centripetal tendency, between evolution and 
involution, has long been more or less fully recognized. But popular 
thought, as well as the thought of scientists and philosophers, has 
been chiefly influenced by evolution in the narrower sense—by the 
principles of differentiation and selection. So interesting and so 
impressive is the idea that social groups, when formed, are subject 
to the law of evolution, that one is prone to lose sight of the fact 
that the formation of the group is itself the exemplification of a 
tendency or ‘‘ law.’? When both tendencies are reckoned into the 
problem, when the balance of thought is restored by stressing the 
involutionary process as it deserves, shall we not obtain a deeper 
insight into life and reality than we have hitherto possessed? Inter- 
esting answers to this question are suggested in the book Creative 
Involution by Cora Lenore Williams, the reading of which will 
prove a stimulating experience. 

Miss Williams’s book is luminous, if not altogether Miemievition : 
it is one of the relatively bright spots in the general pitch darkness 
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of the metaphysical heavens. The nucleus of this constellation of 
ideas consists of two points of light—one a star possibly of the first 
magnitude, the other dimmer and more mysterious. The first and 
brighter of the two is the idea of involution as expounded by 
Bergson; the second and dimmer is the conception of the ‘‘ fourth 
dimension.’’ Grouped around these two and held in place by a 
certain intellectual attraction are various thoughts which twinkle 
with a more familiar radiance. 

Practically, in determining the significance of this system of Miss 
Williams’s—as of any other system—one must find answers to two 
questions. First, how does the new order of ideas affect one’s con- 
ception of conduct? Secondly, what new light, if any, does it shed 
upon the ultimate nature of reality! 

As regards conduct, the original simon-pure evolution has never 
proved a satisfactory guide. It can explain after a fashion the 
genesis of ethical ideas; it can supply explanations of past phenom- — 
ena and justifications of past deeds; it can even aid us in making 
forecasts in regard to human behavior. But it does not point out 
a way of life. It is in essence fatalistic. To speak of obeying the 
law of evolution in the sense in which we speak of obeying the 
moral law, is as absurd as to speak of obeying the law of gravitation 
—one obeys willy-nilly. Again, the logical outcome of evolution as 
applied to individuals is the Nietzschean superman—a monstrous and 
tormenting conception. 

Does involution give us a broader and deeper foundation for 
ethics? A broader, perhaps, but not a deeper. Some middle term, 
some means of mediating between the two opposed tendencies must 
be found, if conduct is to be referred to both. For it is more difii- 
cult to co-operate with two tendencies than with one; and if judged 
by common moral standards the superman is bad, the superstate, 
it appears, may be worse. 

The doctrine of involution, then, seems to leave moral values 
about as they were. This, in fact, Miss Williams herself practically 
admits when she declares her belief that the definite principle of 
life in social systems is the moral law. Thus involution is not 
itself a moral law: it is rather, in the author’s view, a semi-religious 
or philosophical principle—a means of justifying the ways of God 
to man. 

Viewed in this light, the principle is suggestive. But there are 
two dangers which need to be avoided by the involutionist as well as 
by the evolutionist. The first is the danger of mistaking an observed 
law for its desired fulfilment; the second is that of erroneously 
identifying an observed tendency with a moral principle. Against 
neither of these errors has Miss Williams sufficiently guarded the 
expression of her ideas. No doubt she is right in regarding the 
present war as a necessary stage in the evolution, or involution, of 
- human society; but when she writes that ‘‘ because the time is 
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now ripe for the manifestation of these super-personal entities which 
we call nations is proof conclusive that the mission of the Galilean 
has been accomplished,’’ one feels that the end has been momentarily 
confused with the means. And when she declares that ‘‘ the one 
virtue left to us as individuals in view of the biological chasm 
yawning at our feet is loyalty—‘ our country, right or wrong ’ ’’—she 
seems to identify loyalty to a group or to a community with God. 

It remains to inquire in what relation to all this stands the 
author’s thought about the fourth dimension. The relation is none 
too clear. About all that can be said is that mathematical specula- 
tions upon this difficult and fascinating theme always tantalize one 
with half glimpses of possible modes of progress that seem to our 
space-bounded vision not to be progress at all, with possibilities of 
an actual order of things involving wider relations than any that we 
know. But it is never possible to be sure that these suggestions are 
anything more than mathematical imaginings, than figures of speech. 

As might be expected the tentative attempt to build a metaphysic 
upon involution and the fourth dimension remains a tentative 
attempt—leaving the reader with bright suggestions of a new 
heaven and a new earth and with a detritus of more or less familiar 
ideas not wholly worked into the new system, but only gathered 
more or less closely around it. One wishes, then, that the author 
had given her book more definitely the form of a critique rather 
than that of a series of aphorisms and inspirations; that she had 
more plainly delimited her thesis and had taken more pains to 
‘* distinguish away ’’ false or misleading interpretations of her 
leading ideas. 

But the book is stimulating. A larger life—a life not bounded 
by death or desolation—involution and even the fourth dimension 
may be guiding stars leading toward that. Perhaps they are nearer 
the center of the system than poetry or art or other forms of 
thought which try to formulate what lies beyond our immediate 
grasp. Of so much the author may perhaps convince her readers. 


FrencH Perspectives. By ExvizasetH SHEPLEY SERGEANT. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916. 


In these distracted days it is a relief to come upon a book about 
human nature—and particularly about human nature in one of the 
countries now at war—that is in tone and thought entirely undis- 
tracted ; that reveals no doubt as to the reality and permanent value 
of good morals, good taste, good manners; that manifests faith in 
human intelligence and a delight (which this faith makes possible) 
in variations of individual or national character. Such a book is 
French Perspectives. It is not a war book; it is not a book that 
pretends to great wisdom in the matter of sociological observation 
or literary criticism. But it is a book in which personal impressions 
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that have been thought out with uncommon thoroughness are pre-— 
sented with rare charm. 

At the very outset the reader can hardly fail to be struck by two 
salient features of these essays about French life. The first is their 
admirable form and structure; the second is their reality. 

The two effects blend; for literary structure is largely a matter 
of achieving that refined proportion which best conveys truth, and 
literary method is largely a matter of conscience in the use of 
imagination. The essays in French Perspectives are so constructed 
that each is a genuine and not merely an artificial whole—each is a 
perspective or vista leading into the heart of French life. By the use 
of an imagination that works effectively in the story-form, the author 
has given to the chapters of her book a liveliness and warmth of 
atmosphere that it would be impossible to gain through journalistic 
jottings or through detached anecdotes. But it is evident that every 
impression has been fully matured and that the final effect that each 
word of description will have upon the reader has been studied with 
an eye single to truth. From the ribbon that hung straight down 
from the shiny patent-leather hat of the child Bette when first she 
dawned upon the author’s sight in ‘‘ that triste place ’’ the Sani- 
tarium, to the confident philosophy unconsciously expressed in the 
manner of those exiled musicians, ‘‘ the Merciers in Topsbridge,”’ all 
seems simple, genuine, devoid of the least touch of literary exaggera- 
tion or special pleading. 

The chapters of the book make us intimately—but not too inti- 
mately—acquainted with the patients in a somewhat extraordinary 
sanitarium,—a kind of play-sanitarium with a very earnest theory 
behind it; they introduce us in the same way to the members of a 
very agreeable bourgeois family, to an idealistic milliner, to women 
workers of many sorts, who live on little or nothing and love their 
trades, to a visionary reformer, to Charloun, a much-loved peasant 
poet of Provence, to an amiable curé, to several modern French 
poets, to many other striking individuals or groups. The reader has 
met many of these persons before, in fiction or in travel books; now 
he seems to meet them in real life, and yet in a manner which permits - 
them to retain all their attraction as persons in a story. The actors 
step from the stage, and one discovers that they are interesting men 
and women, not devoid of the charm which their acting por- 
trayed. The book, thus, instead of deliberately disillusioning one, 
subtly corrects one’s crude general impressions, at the same time 
giving them a greater reality. And beneath all the varieties of life 
depicted, one feels an unmistakably real entity, which is France. 


PEencraFT: A PLEA For THE Ways. By War- 
son. New York: John Lane Company, 1916. 

Quite apart from the fact that William Watson’s little essay 
upon ‘‘ Pencraft ’’ is in itself, if not ‘‘ literature,’’ a choice and 
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fine exemplification of the art which the novel term describes, it is 
true that the author by merely launching this term, with its needful 
expository sails and tackle, upon the sea of literary discussion has 
done a real service to criticism. For the term formulates an idea 
that has been latent in the minds of most of those who, as writers or 
as readers, love the art of writing, regarding it as a noble art with 
certain high and exclusive claims—claims and correspondent duties 
belonging to the art rather than to the particular genius or message 
of the artist. And this idea is simply that in very truth there exists 
a manner of writing that may rightfully, and without shame or 
apology, be entitled literary. The practise of this manner of writing 
is ‘‘ pencraft.’’? Broadly, it is distinguished from the art of putting — 
words together so that they may be sung or chanted—almost a lost 
art, this—and from the art of putting words together in such a 
manner that they may be effectively spoken—a much neglected art, 
but a true one. More narrowly, it is distinguished from the science 
of rhetoric in that it is not a science but an art or craft, depending 
consequently upon traditions, upon an instinct common to men of 
letters, upon that mood of abstraction and of superintense concentra- 
tion which the scriptive artist shares with other artists. 

The rules upon the observance of’ which the successful practise of 
pencraft is contingent are coy to formulation; yet pencraft is not the 
same thing as genius or as facile self-expression. Itis something that, 
like other crafts, may be learned; yet not through rules or through 
servile imitation, but only through initiation and through devoted 
_ service. There is, then, a true scriptive art; and the writer, simply 

because his materials happen to be facts, things, lives, definite ideas, 
should not blush to call himself a ‘‘ literary man ’’ nor yearn to be 
known simply as a man of parts who writes. Literature has as good 
a right to maintain the mysteries of its craft and the honor of its 
guild as have those arts of vaguer subject-matter, music and 
painting. 

If any one doubts that this idea, so simple and yet so unobvious, 
can be fruitful, let him turn to the criticisms of poetry which Mr. 
Watson offers in the volume under consideration—especially to the 
estimates of Pope and Blake. It is not as contrasted geniuses that 
the author views these two writers, nor as contrasted men of letters 
one of whom was a true poet while the other was not, but as prac- 
titioners of pencraft. No point of view could more effectually blot 
out the irrelevant personal elements that so often enter into literary 
estimates or could more tactfully prevent the intrusion of half- 
thought-out literary philosophy. And the resulting estimates appeal, 
not to erudite and bookish tastes, but to the fundamental literary 
sense, with a force and sureness that amply justifies the method. 

But quite apart from the fact that Mr. Watson has added a new 
term to our literary vocabulary, and that he has at the same time 
given form and vitality to an old thought, the very fineness and the 
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choice quality of his own work suggests a query. Pencraft connotes 
all the ‘‘ literary ’’ qualities—the freedom and security of literature, 
the sense which pervades it of not being cramped by limitations of 
space or daunted by the shortness of life, the impression it gives of 
peace in the midst of intense effort, of solidity and worth underlying 
brilliancy. It connotes, too, the deliberate organization and build- 
ing-up of ideas of fitness and fineness—ideas which choose as their 
vehicles the spacious, well-adorned sentence, the palatial paragraph, 
or the comely, well-balanced forms of literary architecture that in 
their simplicity suggest the reposeful grace of the Parthenon. And 
all these arise out of the literary mood, and are interpreted by it. 
The query, then, is, whether it is not the literary mood, rather than 
the literary craft, that is being called into question in these later 
days. Wisely or not, we are subjecting not only religion and phil- 
osophy, but literature as well, to a pragmatic test. We are prone to 
distrust all moods that we cannot carry with us into the current of 
life. And the difficulty of maintaining the literary mood, the 
evanescence of the mood which pencraft engenders, perhaps in some 
measure explains the false connotation that has grown up around the 
term ‘‘ literary ’’ and the prevalence in modern writings of a certain — 
raw actuality. 


Tue Hunery Srones. By Tagore. New York: 


The Macmillan Company, 1916. 


There can be little doubt that as a poet Tagore appeals to the 
poetically minded in this country very nearly if not quite as strongly 
as he does to lovers of poetry in India. The question whether or 
not he really appeals to Americans as a story-teller is more diffi- 
cult to answer; yet this is a question that the reader of Tagore’s 
recently published volume of short stories, The Hungry Stones, is 
fairly compelled to consider. These stories are, if the word may 
be pardoned, more Tagoreish than any of the author’s previous 
writings. Although they resemble the conventional short story 
more closely in form than Tagore’s poetry resembles the ordinary 
poem, they differ more widely in spirit from the sort of thing to 
which we have been accustomed than do the most mystical of the 
poems. 

In general we desire that a story should have a certain definite- 
ness of purpose—that it should have unity not only of atmosphere 
but of intention. The purpose indeed may be almost anything, from 
mere amusement to philosophical instruction, but we must be able 
to grasp it. In Tagore’s stories, however, there is a kind of fluidity 
which baffles this desire. The author, one feels, does not know or care 
whether the story he is relating is romance or realism or merely a 
nursery tale. 

The title story, ‘‘ The Hungry Stones,’’ is a tale of supernatural 
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experience. A government employe quartered in an old palace 
finds himself surrounded by invisible ghosts which lure him back 
to the past with all its luxuries and glories. One expects a story 
ef gruesome fascination, with perhaps at the end some hint of a 
plausible explanation. Instead, the story turns to sheer poetry; 
it revels in the most brilliant and colorful descriptions of the invis- 
ible—of what the hero dreamed or felt but did not see. This is 
very charming, but the plausibility of the story is sacrificed; the 
tale, as a tale, ceases to thrill. The reader no longer cares what 
finally became of the person who underwent these odd experiences. 
The oddity, indeed, has been obliterated ; for in the world of poetry 
such things are not strange; they are perfectly natural. And then 
the appended explanation loses all impressiveness. The stones ex- 
posed to human passion for long years in the dim past have become 
esurient or, as it were, radio-active. Such a thesis barely hinted at 
might half convince; baldly stated, it fails to impress. 
| A story which illustrates the same uncertainty of effect is ‘‘ Liv- 
ing or Dead.’’ The plot of this tale is one that any story writer 
‘would recognize as having extraordinary possibilities. A woman 
supposed to be dead, but really in a state of suspended animation, 
is carried to the burning ground. During the absence of the bearers, 
who have gone in search of wood, she revives. She has not the least 
doubt that she is now a ghost, and during a sequence of quite normal 
experiences which follows, she still retains this belief. At last she 
returns to the house in which she had lived. The family shrink 
‘from her in fear as from a spirit. Then, to prove that she is alive, 
she drowns herself in a well. The story ought to have a tremen- 
dous effect. If it does not, it is because one cannot decide whether 
the tale is a bit of realism, a narrative of something that actually 
happened or that easily might happen, or a mere study in the grue- 
some and the grotesque. 

It would be a mistake, of course, to condemn any story simply 
-on the ground that it does not conform to conventional standards, 
yet one may hazard the guess that because of a certain fluidity in his 
conception of the short story, Tagore will not permanently appeal 
as a story-writer to American readers. 


THE PLEASURES OF AN ABSENTEE LANDLORD, AND OTHER Essays. 
By Samvue, McCuorp Croruers. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1916. 

It is a fault of many modern essayists that they are a little too 
fond of exciting interest by sacrificing perspicuity. It is often 
more difficult to anticipate the conclusion of an essay than to fore- 
see the ending of a detective story. Like Launcelot in his cart, the 
reader with much jolting makes little progress, and sometimes he 
feels that he is fortunate if he does not find, like the passengers in’ 
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Tony Lumpkin’s coach, that the long-anticipated destination is 
very near the starting point. Jolting, to be sure, may be good for 
the liver, and roundabout journeys through a wilderness of ideas 
are stimulating; but there may be, after all, quite as much pleasure 
and profit in more comfortable and less circuitous intellectual out- 
ings. 

The essays of Samuel McChord Crothers possess in a high degree 
the virtue of perspicuity. They possess this virtue even in excess. 
It sometimes happens that the reader sees the point a little too soon 
and that he feels thereby deprived in some measure of the pleasur- 
able, though somewhat meretricious excitement of a prolonged intel- 
lectual chase. But there is no one of Dr. Crothers’ essays of which 
the meaning does not amply reward the reader, and there is none 
that any person, whose brain is moderately pervious to humor and to 
fresh illustrations of truth, would not joyfully read through even 
if all that is essential to the meaning were contained in the first 
paragraph. 

One may care little about the relation that the pleasures of an 
absentee landlord bear to the serious conduct of life—and the au- 
thor’s thesis is indeed half playful. But if the essay in question 
were pointless—which it is not—one would find it worth reading 
purely for the sake of being introduced by Dr. Crothers to that 
estimable witch-finder, Mathew Hopkins (Floruit 1675). And at the 
end of the charming essay upon ‘‘ The Taming of Leviathan ’’ one 
finds oneself prepared for the reception of a profound thought. 
‘* Whoever discovers,’? writes Dr. Crothers, ‘‘ that in union is 
strength is confronted by the question whether that strength is 
to be used or to be worshiped. He must become either an artist or 
an idolater. . . . The cure for idolatry is idealism.’’ Thoughts 
such as this are worth while, whether expressed in light essay or 
in heavy disquisition. 


New In Business. By Ipa M. New York: The 
Maemillan Company, 1916. 


The saying that honesty is the best policy is a moral coin so worn 
and so lacking in luster that one is ashamed to exhibit it. The notion 
that social justice and generosity may also be the best policy, is a coin 
of considerably larger denomination ; it is less tarnished, and it shows 
far less of the dull coppery color of pure self-interest. One suspects, 
indeed, that this useful metal is alloyed with a considerable percent- 
age of glittering and precious, albeit unpractical, idealism. 

Behold a paradox. In Europe hundreds of thousands of men 
are courting sheer destruction under the impulsion of a patriotism 
that is noble and self-sacrificing, however calamitous in its effects. 
In America, hundreds of thousands of men are marching towards 
social betterment while waving over their heads a banner upon 
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which is inscribed in golden letters the motto ‘‘ Business is Busi- 
ness ’’! 

There are two kinds of morality—not adequately distinguished 
by any English terms. One is the goodness that arises from en- 
lightenment and from the perception of all-around beneficial re- 
sults; the other is the virtue of pure self-sacrifice, loyalty to an 
ideal that cannot be fully understood, the religious spirit that does 
not expect to ‘‘ get anything out of religion.’’ The first is intel- 
lectual; the second is intuitional. The first is reliable and pro- 
gressive; the second is spasmodic and revolutionary. The first 
makes prosperous peoples and contented citizens; the second makes 
inspired peoples—hats off to Belgium!—and reformers. 

In practise the two kinds of morality blend and interact. Both 
are probably functions of the same moral process. The religious 
ideal, then, is by no means to be lost sight of, and the modern busi- 
ness ideal is by no means to be despised. 

Just what the ideals of modern business are—the mixed motives 
that they include, the business acumen and social fervor that they 
express, the improvements that they work into—is explained and 
illustrated by Ida Tarbell in her book New Ideals in Business. This 
is one of the few books of joyful information that are available to 
the reader today. It is thoroughly informing; it reveals not only 
details of management, but also the personal reactions of employers 
and employes. Improvement in workshops and surroundings, safety 
for the workers, health for every man, sobriety, good homes, shorter 
‘hours and better work, sufficient wages, experiments in justice, 
scientific management—these are some of the topics that Miss Tar- 
bell treats with fullness and accuracy and with much of the lively 
optimism that is based on facts and figures. The movement for 
the employment of higher ideals in business is bigger than the 
average man realizes, and Miss Tarbell’s book is a book to read. 


Ture By ANton CHEKHov. Translated by Constance Gar- 
nett. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1916. 


Some persons are complete realists from birth; others are by 
natural constitution romantic to their finger tips. These latter, 

ile they may recognize the rightness of realism, cannot away 
with it. Truth, they feel, has its indisputable claims, even if it be 
unpleasant or unhappy truth; but the exposition of unpleasant or 
indifferent facts about life affects them disagreeably, just as re- 
ligious persons may be disagreeably affected by psychological demon- 
strations of the mechanism of the brain. This is perfectly natural. 
But any one who is inclined to reject realism in toto may be strongly 
advised to read The Duel by Anton Chekhov, before allowing his 
opinion to solidify. This story, admirably rendered into English 
by Constance Garnett, will possibly convert him. 
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For the fact should not be forgotten that realism is not simply 
any kind of truth recorded in any manner and with any purpose. 
Some realism is a mere accumulation of details; it appears to re- 
quire no very high type of mentality but only a vivid imagination 
that is easily stimulated by concrete facts. Another kind of realism 
is dominated by a single concept of life. It selects scene and atmo- 
sphere and detail apparently with the single view of combatting 
optimism; it uses the long arm of circumstance to bring to pass 
tragic or futile consummations as freely as romance employs the 
same agent to effect ‘‘ happy endings.’’ This no doubt is very well, 
in its way; yet realism cannot truly be understood if it is regarded 
simply as the inverse of romance. A catholic taste should not be 
hampered by the supposition that romance necessarily expresses 
one philosophy and realism another. In performing its function 
of organizing ideals of happiness and representing them through - 
the methods of selection and intensification, romance should not 
misrepresent the truth; and in representing bare truth through a 
somewhat different use of the same methods, realism should not in- 
dulge in special pleading nor by ignoring romantic truths, implicitly 
deny them. 

Story-writing in Chekhov’s hands is a science, but a truly human 
science—a science that takes account of men’s most delicate emo- 
_ tions, of their most mysterious impulses, but that philosophizes not 

at all. Like psychology, it reveals realities of mental mechanism 
and of the heart and soul. It compels the reader to see himself as 
mazed in flesh and spirit. Like William James, it makes one aware 
of the insufficiency of purely mechanistic views and of purely ideal- 
istic views. At the same time and by the same means it develops 
and guides one’s love of humanity. Without mawkishness it inten- 
sifies one’s sense of fellowship with ‘‘ the damned human race.”’ 

The Duel, the story of a weakling whom a strong and normal 
man feels justified in slaying—though in the end the weakling is 
permitted to live,—is a wonderful study in the conflict between 
good and evil, and in the struggle between the merciless ethics of 
science and the merciful ethics of Christianity. The persons who 
take part in the struggle are all blind and all well-meaning—in 
short, they are human. The story, like a thrilling personal experi- 
ence, is something to ponder for a lifetime. 


BLACKFEET TALES OF GLACIER NATIONAL Park. By JAMES WILL- 
ArRD SHuLTz. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1916. 


The romance of the red Indian has in recent times undergone a 
certain change. Most of us have been familiar since childhood with 
the ‘‘ Cooper Indians ’’ as Mark Twain scornfully called them, and 
with the Hiawatha Indians. The stock figure of the noble red man 
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as represented in cheaper fictions has become proverbial. But of late 
we have begun to have something more genuine, and better—real 
stories of Indian life and legend as told by the red man himself. 

In some respects the true Indian stories that have been piously 
collected with a view to preserving the traditions of a vanishing race 
have proved disappointing. The stories themselves are in some cases 
marked by a disappointing crudity, a want of logic and coherence 
that is discouraging to the civilized reader. Then too, the compiler 
of Indian tales and traditions is liable to be influenced by a kind of 
pitying sympathy that gives to his narratives a tone not the most 
stimulating. First and last, Indian stories have usually been told 
with a degree of false sentiment and false atmosphere or else, in 2 
purely scientific spirit, without any sentiment or atmosphere at all. 

It is because the stories contained in Mr. James Willard Shultz’s 
Blackfeet Tales of Glacier National Park are not open to these ob- 
jections that they stand somewhat apart from most other Indian 
stories both of the earlier and the more recent kind. The author is 
~ a real old-time frontiersman and Indian fighter. As a young man he 
was adopted by the Blackfeet tribe; he married an Indian maiden 
and for years lived the life of the tribe. He therefore writes with un- 
derstanding; he also writes with real simplicity and with literary 
skill. 

There appears to be in all Indian stories an extreme literalness 
and simplicity, almost amounting to poverty of imagination. Both 
the animals and the gods who are invested with human characteristics 
‘ talk and believe almost exactly like men. Except for certain fixed at- 
tributes they have few godlike or animal traits, and do not really 
seem to belong to different orders of being. A god may be quite on 
a par with a wolf or a bear in a contest of wit or strength. Moreover, 
the world above the sky which the gods inhabit is a precise duplicate, 
tree for tree and rock for rock, of the world beneath. In going from 
the lower to the upper world one achieves, so to speak, a change of 
position without a change of scene. 

This extreme simplicity, charming at first, may become at last 
rather tedious. Any such effect, however is obviated in Mr. Shultz’s 
stories by the vitality of feeling that pervades them and by their con- 
nection with real persons and places. The tales have atmosphere and 
they appeal eloquently to the innate love of outdoor freedom and of 
primitive things. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


A WESTERN WOMAN’S VIEW OF THE ELECTION 


Smr,—The primary causes of Republican defeat in the National Election 
are very apparent, The fundamental and most significant is the regener- 
ation of our democracy, which is now in process. There is a general quick- 
ening of the public conscience; a realization of a civic duty, the perform- 
ance of which requires independent and individual thinking. Never in the 
history of our country have the common people been so filled with the 
determination to subserve and promote the general welfare, ultimately 
the individual welfare, through the judicious use of the ballot as now. 

Another reason, purely psychological, and characteristic of the Ameri- 
can people, is the manner in which we change our viewpoint. Adverse 
criticism, even though justified, is extremely unpopular at the present 
time. The electorate will have none of it, and almost invariably the 
majority express their disapproval by casting their votes for the down- 
trodden candidate. 

A few years ago the pendulum of public opinion swung almost, if not 
quite, to the danger point of muck-raking. Just now, we are swinging 
to the opposite direction, and probably in another four years we shall 
have swung back to the normal point. We shall not muck-rake, neither 
shall we ignore the salutary effect of constructive criticism, and we shall 
temper judgment accordingly. 

To prove the danger of either extreme I need give but a few specific 
instances that have come under my observation. Mr. Brown was clerk of 
the school board in a little country district of the West. Brown was 
thoroughly honest, conscientious; public spirited, and a tireless worker. 
His fellow board members, over his protest, voted to pay him $5.00 per 
month for his services as clerk of the board. This money Mr. Brown 
used in giving prizes for debates and school improvements; oftentimes the 
$5.00 was not sufficient, and he would make up the deficit himself. This 
was during the muck-raking period, and the good people of the district 
were confident that Brown was “ grafting” the district or he could not 
be spending so much money. Hence, Brown’s resignation was demanded 
by a petition signed by almost the entire population. In November, 1916, 
these same neighbors vindicated him by an overwhelming vote for a much 
higher office. 

Now for the anti-criticism period through which we are now passing. 
In one of the Western States, two high State officials—one a Democrat and 
the other 2 Republican—had just been re-elected by large pluralities, 
despite tho alleged fact that both had grossly violated the law in the 
expenditure of State funds. The charges were made and proof offered 
in the case of the Republican official The press of the State, being 

Republican, suppressed all facts and criticism; the opposition, not to be 
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outdone, flooded the State with circulars, setting forth clearly the incom- 
petence of the official and alleging wilful violation of the law. In the 
case of the Democratic official the papers were filled with denunciation 
of him and of how he had violated the law of the State. Proof was pro- 
duced of this violation and he made no denial. What was the result in 
these two instances? The majority of the people refused even to consider 
the charges, and both officials, each representing one of the two great 
parties, were re-elected by an overwhelming plurality. 

The people of the West were for the same reason indifferent to the 
criticisms of the National Administration. Furthermore, we are enjoying 
peace and prosperity, and unless we can be convinced beyond a dcubt that - 
we are on the verge of some dire tragedy, we prefer not to risk a change. 

As is always the case in elections, there were many contributing 
causes to defeat. While not so fundamental as those I have mentioned, they 
are nevertheless important. Chief among these is the indisputable fact 
that the Republican and Progressive parties are not united in the West. 
The stand-pat Republican leaders cordially welcomed the wayward Pro- 
gressives into the G. O. P. fold, provided the prodigals would not assert 
themselves and would humbly follow the = leaders and acquiesce in the 
old machine method of control. 

Another deterrent influence was the invasion of the West by the 
Woman’s Party. This proved a boomerang. The general feeling prevailed 
among the women of the West that Mr. Hughes was not sincere in his 
position on woman suffrage; that having been in a position to assist 
materially the Eastern women in the suffrage cause, and not having done 
so, his purpose in espousing the cause at this time was merely to get votes. 
This feeling was intensified by the statement in the press contributed 
- by Mr. Hughes, that he reserved the right to withdraw his support to the 
suffrage amendment if in his judgment it were the greater wisdom. With 
this string attached, his position on suffrage did not ring true to the 
average Western woman, who is quick to sense a political play, since she 
herself has considerable political sagacity and is something of an adept in 
political tactics. Furthermore, there was a feeling that the Congressional 
party had stultified its cause by permitting itself to further the political 
aspirations of any candidate—apparently the election of a candidate had 
become paramount to the cause of suffrage. 

Still another contributing cause to Republican defeat was over-adver- 
tising. The people became satiated with it weeks before the election. It 
is my belief that the advertisements in the newspapers and magazines of 
the two weeks preceding election were not read by more than 10 per cent. 
of the voters, and most of these dismissed it from minds as soon as read. 
And last of all, the people of the West wanted Theodore Roosevelt. 

But in the quiet that follows the election we are called to the fact that 
polities is not all of citizenship, but only one of its dramatic crises. The 
work of citizenship is quiet and obscure, and that of good citizenship 
is dictated by principle, and is free from partisanship and prejudice. 
Society rests in the main upon the emphasis of common interests rather 
than individual or party differences. 

We are all now behind our President, and here’s greeting from the 
Pacific Coast to Woodrow Wilson. 

A Repustican Woman. 

NortH Yakima, WasH. 
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THE RESULT IN OHIO 


Sir,—My attention has been ealled to a statement made by you on Page 
805 of the December Number of Tur NorrH American Review. The state- 
ment in part is as follows: 

“The most striking instance was afforded by Ohio, where Mr. Herrick 
had his own committee and organization, and Mr. Willis had his, and Mr. 
Hughes had none worthy of mention. This division of forces, supplemented 
by labor disaffection in the North and extraordinary efforts in Mr. Wilson’s 
behalf on the part of the Miners’ Union, brought inevitable disaster upon 
all. Otherwise, unless utterly neglected, Ohio would hardly have parted 
company with her neighboring States in maintaining unbroken loyalty to 
the Republican party.” 

This statement in so far as it relates to Mr. Herrick or myself is false. 
It implies that each had separate organizations and that neither was loyal 
to Mr. Hughes, Neither Mr. Herrick nor myself had any personal organiza- 
tion whatever, and we were both entirely loyal to Mr. Hughes. We fought 
for the whole Republican ticket—National, State and County—and Mr. Her- 
rick and the Republican State ticket went down to defeat with Mr. Hughes. 

The only organizations in Ohio were the regular County and State 
Republican Committees, and these were loyal to Mr. Hughes and the rest 
of the Republican ticket. There was earnest, loyal effort in every quarter, 
but the cry, “ He has kept us out of war” and “ We are enjoying prosper- 
ity ” proved to be ivo strong to be overcome. 

In fact, I have heard some criticism of our State Committee on the 
ground that it neglected the interests of the State ticket to promote the 
welfare of the National ticket. In this criticism I do not join because it is 
unjust. The Republican State organization did not sacrifice any part of 
the ticket to promote the advantage of any other part. It was loyal to all 
and lost all. At the last moment the whole influence of the liquor interests 
was thrown against the Republican State ticket, and this carried the day 
for the Democrats, 

But Ohio will come back. Watch her! Republicans will sweep the State 
in 1918 and again in 1920. We lost in 1916, but not because of lack of 
loyalty on the part of State candidates or the State organization. 

I felt sure your article was based on a misunderstanding of the facts, 
and consequently I have seized this opportunity to state the facts and to 
deny most emphatically any implication of disloyalty. 


Cotumsvs, OxI0. Franx B. WILLIS. 


[We meant no reflection upon Governor Willis and, even more assuredly, 
none upon Mr. Herrick, of whose complete fidelity to Mr. Hughes we were 
well aware. We were only illustrating a seeming lack of cohesion which 
induced a species of chaos and invited disaster. Nevertheless, if our remark 
gave rise to the slightest suspicion that we were placing honorable men in 
a class with Hiram Johnson, we humbly seek pardon from both Mr. Herrick 
and Mr. Willis.—Ebrror.] 


VITALIZING THE OFFICE OF ELECTOR 


Sir,—Your comments on the Electoral College have interested me 
greatly. I believe that before changing the system, we should take measures 
to make it work as was intended by its authors. I was perfectly aware at 
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the time that I embodied this idea in a pamphlet that my proposal was 
quite academic and impracticable, because our political practice had grown 
spontaneously in an opposite direction; but I showed how the plan would 
operate if tried. 

I still believe the Electoral College possesses valuable possibilities, and 
that the office of Elector could be vitalized and made a real power, along 
the lines of our political development. My scheme suggests the proper 
composition of a party National Convention. As the Electors are the 
constitutional agents for electing the President, so the party’s Nominees for 
Electors are naturally the men to name the candidate for whom they 
propose and pledge themselves to vote. Those Nominees assembled, 531 in 
number, would form an intelligent, responsible and manageable body, of 
moderate size and capable of deliberation; which would immensely improve 
the quality of our conventions. 

You will see how this function would give reality to the office of 
Elector. The party voters would nominate their leaders, primarily with 
reference to service in the nominating convention. The strong and inter- 
ested men (not holding Federal offices) would eagerly seek the post, and 
-would make vigorous campaigns to procure election in the great referendum. 

Furthermore, as you have shown, the Electoral College assures to the 
several States more effectively and simply than would any other plan, the 
proportional weights guaranteed to them by the Constitution. At this 
point I venture to express dissent from your well considered opinion on 
split tickets. It was undoubtedly the intention that the Electors should 
vote independently as individuals, not solidly by States, and as Jefferson 
and Madison said emphatically, they ought to be chosen by Congressional 
districts. Would not the majorities (or pluralities) of 433 districts express 
. the will of the whole nation more nearly than those of 48 States, coming 
to that extent nearer a choice by popular vote? 

The experiment I suggest seems to me well worth trying before entering 
upon a Constitutional change of the system. Restrain the Electors, but give 
Spo voice. You recall the universal criticism and condemnation of our 
National Conventions four years ago, repeated this year as to the Repub- 
lican Convention particularly. But let the Electoral Nominees of each 
party constitute its nominating convention, and the conditions would be 
much better. Every man would feel that the rightness and wisdom of his 
‘own action was to be passed upon by his constituents when the work of 
the convention of which he was a member should be submitted to the 
people for ratification or rejection. The sense of responsibility would 
promote a scrupulous performance of duty. 

This reform may be instituted by a simple act of Congress to this effect: 

That in every year in which there is to be a Presidential election, the 
qualified voters of every State, belonging to each recognized political party, 
shall nominate by the system of primary balloting as many candidates 
for Electors of President and Vice President of the United States as the 
State may have Senators and Representatives-at-Large in the Congress, 
and such voters within every Congressional district shall in like manner 
nominate one candidate for Elector. The Nominees for Electors thus 
designated in all the States shall assemble in due time and shall nominate 
and proclaim the candidates for the offices of President and Vice President 
to whom those of them who may be chosen Electors will give their votes; 
and candidates for said offices shall not be nominated by any other persons. 
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Hoping this communication may not seem to you out of place, I am, 
with great respect, 
J. W. Houcomss, 
Department of the Interior, 
Office of the Solicitor, 
Washington, D. C. 


THEOLOGICAL BROKERAGE 


Sir,—In your October issue, you publish an article on “The Morality 
of Force.” That essay seems to have been written on the assumption that 
the humanitarian theory of Government is not as effective as Nietzsche’s 
principle of the Will-to-Power. If it is true in war, that the moral is to 
the physical as three to one, then the Will-to-Power theory seems to be fal- 
lacious. If we translate Nietzsche’s theories into terminologies with which 
we are more familiar, we can, it seems to me, better grasp the premise of 
German reasoning. If, for instance, we substitute for the supremacy of 
Culture, our apothegm that “ Those who think should govern those who toil,” 
or our other statement, “ Whatever is best administered is best,” we see 
that the implied object is the same in either case—the greatest good. Of 
course the question comes, What is the greatest good, and to whom? Nietz- 
sche says that sympathy is contemptible virtue, and that the greatest num- 
ber is the whole world. A plausible argument can be made for the Divine 
Right theory, as well as for our Vox populi vox Dei claim. But old Voz 
Populi can, by the consent of the governed, correct his mistakes, but the ad- 
vocates of the Divine Right cannot show their credentials. All State reli- 
gions make the same claim of theological brokerage for clerical service. 

Tuomas M. ANDERSON. 


PorTLAND, OREGON. | 


Sir,—In your November issue, in reviewing “ The Religion of Experi- 
ence” by Horace J. Bridges, your reviewer says: 

“Tt is a point too often lost sight of that if we do not believe what 
Jesus taught, we have no business to call ourselves Christians, no matter 
how religious we may be.” 

Does he really mean that? If that is true, none of us have any business 
to call ourselves Christians, for of course none of us believe the chief 
things Jesus taught. 

One of them discredited itself automatically with the death of his last 
contemporary some eighteen centuries ago. According to Jesus’ most 
solemn assurance, the Kingdom of God, the visible, substantial, super- 
natural kingdom, as preached by John and expected by the Jews, was to 
come in the lifetime of the generation he was addressing in Matthew 24 
and Mark 13. And, of course, it didn’t come. Most of us have ceased 
to look for it at all, and not even the most fervent millenarian will ever 
be able to roll back the ages and give us the Kingdom within the time that 
Jesus taught it was to come. 

Another chief teaching of Jesus was the sacredness of the Jewish ritual. 
However much he hated the narrowness or hypocrisy of those who would 
reduce all righteousness to the keeping of the law, he never withdrew from 
the position that its keeping was a part of righteousness. Paul dispensed 
with the law for us wholly on his own responsibility, and however much 
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we may applaud the innovation we can never flatter ourselves that therein 
we believe that Jesus taught. 

Another of his teachings was that insanity and sickness are caused by 
devils in the body of the insane and sick. Another that Heaven was literally 
a place above the sky, Hell literally a place beneath the crust of the earth. 
Another that the Baptist was Elias re-incarnated. Who of us believes 
these teachings? Yet most of us still call ourselves Christians. I wonder 
if your reviewer would explain a litile more fully just what he meant by 
that statement of his. 

Frances WILLIAMS. 

CHIcaGo. 


[In writing the sentence to which our correspondent refers, the reviewer 
had no thought of branding as unchristian those who find themselves unable 
to accept literally every statement made in the New Testament. The re- 
viewer’s concern, of course, was primarily with the meaning and importance 
of Mr. Bridges’ book—not with Biblical interpretations or theologi- 
cal controversy. As the context, he hoped, would make plain, he in- 
- tended to point out that Mr. Bridges’ analysis of the Gospel story and 
teachings, in spite of what might appear to some readers to be an icono- 
elastic spirit, was really justified from the point of view of intellectual 
honesty. In expressing the matter thus curtly, the reviewer was influenced 
by the thought that “free-thinking” has no more right to indulge in 
intellectual vagueness than has the strictest orthodoxy—in other words 
that it is incumbent upon every one, before calling himself a Christian, 
either to accept with conviction the doctrine of some church, or to think 
out for himself what the teachings of Christ essentially mean. Is it not true 
. that there are individuals—not churches—calling themselves Christians . 
whose real doctrine is simply a code of practical morals and good sense 
no more Christian than Confucian?—TuE REVIEWER. | 


_ $1r,—To describe adequately the pleasure and satisfaction derived 
from reading “Conserving Our Spiritual Resources,” in your December 
issue, would require the rare expressive powers of Margaret Sherwood 
herself. Her articles in the Review have never lacked beauty and solidity, 
_ but none, in my opinion, has been more estimable in its purpose or of 
more value to its readers than her latest contribution. 

In her delightfully firm and clear style she points out and condemns that 
which is undoubtedly the worst feature of modernism: materialism, and 
its increasing appeal to the young. In a manner no less convincing she 
designates the remedy—literature, that agency through which the mind 
is broadened and the imagination rekindled. 

The materialism that grips the philosophy and life of Germany threatens 
our own also, and it can be repelled only by those writers who, like Mar- 
garet Sherwood, have the clearness of vision to perceive the danger, and 


the courage to wage war against it. 
B. M. Lortna. 


New York City. 
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